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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE great debate ended last night in a division of 289 for Mr. 

Gladstone’s amendment, and 310 against. Majority for 

Government, 21. ‘The unexpected victory of Government was 
received of course with vociferous cheering. 








The instruction to the Committee on Reform empowering a 
§l. rating limit, and removing all inequalities in the conditions of 
the franchise above that limit, of which Mr. Gladstone spoke to his 
party at the Liberal meeting of yesterday week, and which was to 
be urged courteously, with ‘‘ gentle pressure,” but pressure adequate 
to ite purpose, on the Government by Mr. Coleridge, was destined 
to fall through. ‘The collapse produced a curious scene in the 
House on Monday night, and a temporary triumph for Mr. 
Disraeli. Mr. Locke, Q.C., Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens, and others 
who thought they could eradicate the unfortunate tendency of Mr. 
Disracli’s Bill to look both ways at the same time, by performing 
& political equivalent to the operation for strabismus, went to 
Mr. Gladstone and implored him not to press his instruction, which 
they would otherwise be compelled to resist, and gave many 
loyal promises of their faithfulness in Committee. Mr. Gladstone, 
whose greatest defect seems to be an indisposition to ‘“ put his 
foot down,” as Mr. Lincoln called it,—there is some deficiency, 
apparently, in the tendon Achilles of his mind,—gave way ; and Mr. 
Disraeli, interrogated by Mr. Locke, after pleasantly extorting a 
pledge that the second part of the instruction was to be with- 
drawn, declared himself quite willing to empower the Committee 
to alter the laws of rating, without the necessity for the applica- 
tion of “ any pressure, however gentle.” ‘The temporary collapse 
and demoralization of the Liberal party was for the night 
calamitous and complete. 


Later in the evening Mr. Bernal Osborne somewhat revived its 
spirits by a very pungent attack on the Government and on the 
Liberal defaulters. He did not object, he said, to “ fishing for a 
policy,” but he did object to the unsportsmanlike fishing of the 
present Government, the ‘‘ cross-fishing,” where both sides of the 
stream are swept by different-coloured baits. The President of 
the Poor Law Board the other day ‘threw the dual vote, the two 
years’ residence, and the counterpoises,” and a solitary fish, Mr. 
Banks Stanhope, M.P. for Lincolnshire, rose on the occasion, and 
was duly landed. Then the Chancellor of the Exchequer threw 
the very artificial fly of household suffrage below the gangway, 
and immediately the Member for Sheflield gorged the bait. Mr. 
Osborne read from Sir Stafford Northcote’s speeches of last year 
against lowering the suffrage in boroughs, to which the Secretary 
for India replied that he objected only to lowering the rental suf- 
frage ;—that what the Government now proposed was a mere sup- 
plementary suffrage, with special guarantees of its own,—a fancy 
franchise, in fact, we suppose—namely, rating suffrage guarded 
by two years’ residence and personal payment of the full rate—a 
statement which, disclosing the secret Conservative view of the pro- 
posed borough franchise as an exceptional one, anxiously guarded 
against any large extension, really did much to shake the Govern- 
ment with the Radicals. Mr. Lowe replied to Sir Stafford 








Northcote in his bitterest style, saying that the conduct of the 
Government might, or might not, lead to the retention of office, 
‘but it merits alike the contempt of all honest men and the 
execration of posterity.” 

In the debate on Thursday the first intrigue of the Govern- 


ment, attempted through its external allies, was delay. Lord 
Grosvenor, strongly assisted by Lord Elcho, Mr. Henley, Mr. 


5 Dillwyn, and Sir R. Knightley did what they could to force an 


adjournment over the holidays, but the genuine Liberals would 


3 | not allow it; and Mr. Disraeli, after what he justly called a 


policy of ‘sustained silence,” was compelled very reluctantly to 
yield to the good sense of the House in favour of immediate 
discussion. 

When the House went into Committee, the borough franchise was 
the first topic. Nominally, the debate was on an amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. Gladstone, really it was upon this: —Both sides wish to 
establish household suffrage, with restrictions, and the point is 
the most expedient restriction. The Liberals, through Mr. Glad- 
stone, contend that the best is a line either of rental or rating, 
which will leave out the very poor, but give all admitted equal 
privileges. Their cry is “‘ Electoral Equality.” ‘The Tories, through 
Mr. Disraeli, contend that the best restriction is to impose trouble 
and expense on all who wish to become electors, but to refuse the 
franchise to none. Their cry is ‘ Electoral Elasticity.” The Liberal 
difficulty is, that their proposal still keeps out men who may be 
qualified ; the Tory difficulty is, that their proposal leaves fitness 
for the franchise dependent on the caprice of Vestries. ‘The debate 
was wonderfully close, no speaker wandering, and will very greatly 
help to inform the country. Should the matter be referred to 
the constituencies, which is not probable, Equality will, we ven- 
ture to predict, beat Elasticity out of the field. The haze has been 
cleared away too soon for the Tory chance. 


Mr. Gladstone’s speech, though by no means one of his greatest 
displays, was wonderfully cogent. He showed clearly that the 
‘‘ barriers” introduced by Mr. Disraeli’s scheme were utterly un- 
trustworthy. They would be swept away in a session after the 
passing of the Bill, It was impossible to make of the existence or 
non-existence of the Small Tenements’ Act a moral distinction 
between parish and parish,—borough and borough. In half the 
boroughs of the country that Act is operative in one parish and 
not in another, and many a small parish which has it not, will 
outvote a big parish which has. In Bristol, for instance, there 
are 78,000 persons in the compounding half, and there will be 
5,493 voters under the Bill, while in the non-compounding half there 
are only 76,000 persons, yet there will be 10,431 voters. Again, 
the Bill is to be a ‘‘ settlement,” but by leaving the franchise de- 
pendent on Vestry action, it will introduce aud perpetuate Reform 
debates in every vestry in the kingdom. ‘The Act allowing com- 
pounding was a great social reform, but under the Bill it is made 
an instrument for inflicting on compound householders an unde- 
served indignity. ‘Chey caunot be Parliamentary electors, because 
as municipal electors they have had the sense to support a cheap 


way of collecting rates. 





The whole debate was spirited, and meant business. The ouly 
Liberal deserter who spoke was Mr. Hibbert, who has the folly to 
count on Mr. Disraeli’s vague assurances of some candid future con- 
sideration of his wishes about the compound householder, while at 
the same moment the same man is holding together the Conserva- 
tives by the great Conservative principle of “ personal payment ” of 
rates. ‘The Solicitor-General, in answer to Mr, Gladstone indeed, was 
legal, dogmatic, and not very effective ; Mr. Coleridge was rather 
too bland and diffuse, and the O'Donoghue a little vague and 
vindictive. But old Mr. Henley was very vigorous, in his own 
peculiar style of rather ostentatiously earthy sense, about the Small 
‘Tenements’ Act as “a device of Old Nick to oppress the poor,” 
—Mr. Henley feels keenly for the poor of évwxs,—and Mr. Kendall, 
M.P. for East Cornwall, gave the confessions of a Conservative 
squire to the House in a manner so amusing that it is a great pity 
the reporters have agreed almost to ignore him, Lord Cranborne's 
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and Sir W. Heathcote’s speeches, as representing the Conservative 


2 | tatorship, which, under the peculiar circumstances, ig reasonal) 
le 


supporters of Mr. Gladstone, were in some sense the most remark- | ‘The Princes have still to assent to this draft, but with a Freuch 


able speeches of Thursday night. 


Sir W. Heathcote pronounced | war ery in their ears they are very nearly powerless, 


7 he demand 


the Bill to be condemned by the needlessly irritating provisions which | for Luxemburg has accelerated Count von Bismarck’s Work by 


it contained, which had in them the seeds of its own destruction. | months. 
It was at | 


t had neither the elements of safety nor of freedoin. 
‘6 It had ther the el nts of safety nor of freed 


once niggardly and lavish.” Lord Cranborne’s most original criti- | 





| ‘The Luxemburg affair remains as dangerous as ever Th 
™ . a 


French Government represses interpellations about it, but - 


cism was that the Bill would produce constituencies of very variable | \pril 8 M. de Moustier informed the Corps Législatif. 4 
° . . . o rt: : . . ss o © . vn o ATL } 
dimensions, large in times of political excitement, small in times | Emperor's order, that the proposal came from Holland aan the 
— ———~ ad vy . Us 3 . “the 


of ordinary business, and, therefore, without any continuous dis- 


| Berlin Cabinet invoked the ‘Treaties of 1839,” that the Emperor 


nln j he use lector: ‘ivilewes ‘henever a cre issue . . 
cipline in the use of electoral privileges. Whenever a great issue | Government ‘‘ were disposed to examine in concert with the other 


was to be fought out, the agitating body would pay the com- 


pounders’ rates in all directions, and iuflate the constituencies with 
men ordinarily indifferent to politics, 
be fought they would vanish again from the Register. 
of constituency could be worse than this. 
Mr. Disraeli’s private secretary, who recently 
Government appointment, concluded the debate with a short 
epigrammatic attack on Mr. Disraeli, rather nervously delivered, 
but not without brilliancy. 


No form 


resigned 


Another little intrigue was got up yesterday. On the motion 
for adjournment, Mr. Osborne called the attention of the House to 
some paper which, as we understand it, professed to contain a 
pledge given by Colonel Taylor, the Conservative whip, to Mr. 
Dillwyn, that Mr. Disraeli and Lord Derby would agree to Mr. 
Hibbert’s proposal to rate the compound householder no higher 
than the rate paid by his landlord. Colonel Taylor was not in the 
House, being kept out of it by an accident, but Mr. O. Stanley 
deposed to having seen such a document as was described. Mr. 
Disraeli ridiculed the whole statement as a mare’s nest, and Lord 
Stanley stated strongly that the Government were quite un- 
pledged; but had not the explanation been asked, Mr. Dillwyn, 
Mr, Hibbert, and Co. would probably have been the victims of 
this strange hoax. 

We regret deeply to note that the Princess of Wales is decidedly 
worse. A bulletin issued on Thursday is very cautious, but it is 
clear from the medical reports that inflammation has again ap- 
peared in the knee, “‘ without any exciting cause,” and that recovery 
must now be an exceedingly tedious and painful affair. The change, 
which it is clear strikes the profession as exceedingly serious, will 
be received with pain in every household in thekingdom. Even 
the labourers are interested, and more than one old countryside 
recipe has, we hear, been forwarded by peasants to Marlborough 
House. 


Lord Stanley can get no answer from Spain. The Spaniards 
have got it into their heads that it is dignified to be obstinate, 
and on the 9th inst. General Calonge informed the Senate that in 
the Tornado affair he would “‘ cause the rights of the nation and 
the decision of the Spanish tribunals to be respected.” It is 
easy to do that by doing justice, but General Calonge clearly 
means to try how refusing it will answer. Upon the far more 
important case of the Queen Victoria he has as yet apparently 
offered no explanation, and Lord Stanley cannot wait for ever. 
It was stated on Monday that ironclads had been sent from Malta 
to Cadiz, but it appears from a statement by Lord Stanley that 
they have been only ordered to Gibraltar. 


The resignation of Baron Ricasoli has not yet been explained, 
but his successor, Rattazzi, has promised an explanation. ‘The latter 
endeavoured, at first, to form a junction with the Left, and it was 
stated that Crispi at one time accepted the portfolio of Grace and 
Justice. This combination broke down, and the Ministry now 
represents chiefly the Moderates and the Piedmontese. It is hard 
to avoid a suspicion that Napoleon has brought his influence to 
bear against Ricasoli, who was decidedly pro-Prussian, but Rat- 
tazzi, though accustomed to think of France as though still 
Minister for Savoy, is sound upon two questions. He will, if he 
can, redeem the finances, and he will secularize the Church com- 
pletely, taking its whole property, and making the clergy stipen- 
diaries of the State. We cannot make out, even yet, why Ricasoli, 
who offered him a seat in the Cabinet, would not offer him the 


Ministry of the Interior, which the Baron himself dislikes, and in | 


which Rattazzi could only do good. 





It may, we fancy, be taken as certain that any danger of a 
quarrel between Count von Bismarck and the German Parliament 
has passed away. ‘The only serious point was compromised. ‘Lhe 
members would not vote the military budget for ever, and the 


Minister would not have it annually. So the arrangement is to | 


last without revision till 30th December, 1871, a five years’ dic- 


When no such issue was to 


Mr. Earle, formerly 


| Cabinets of Europe the clauses of that ‘Treaty,” but were firmly 
| convinced that the peace of Europe cannot be troubled by this 
incident. The Bourse was not so convinced, but on this assurance 
| fell. We have examined the different reports elsewhere, but may 


| Y . 
| mention here that Napoleon appears to have shifted his ground, 


“| He does not now ask for Luxemburg, but suggests that Prussia 


must evacuate a fortress which is not hers, and is a menage tp 
France. Otherwise France will have to remember what is due to 
her susceptibilities. eee ee ee 

Earl Russell made a most creditable speech on Thursday night, 
The old man has twice the pluck of some of our more moder 
politicians, and he told the Lords he did not believe Canada wa 
indefensible. It would be hard of defence, but not harder thay 
the defence of Portugal half a century ago, when we had to fight 
for a country further off than Canada is now, against France and 
Spain, in command of 400,000 splendid troops, under the greatest 
General in the world ;—“ But we, too, had a great General, but, 
above all, we had spirit and determination to defend Portugal, 
because she was our friend and ally, and that defence succeeded, 
There still remains the Treaty, their still remains Portugal, and | 
defy you to say that the defence of Canada is a bit more difficnit 
than the defence of Portugal at that time.” Englishmen begin to 
believe that 30,000,000 Englishmen scattered over a continent 
like the United States can do anything, and 30,000,000 English. 
men concentrated in two little islands can do nothing. 


The American Senate has ratified the Treaty purchasing Russian 
America. 


The Times is making in big type what the Americans call a 
‘‘tall” proposal. It wants all the Railways to federate themselves 
under a Parliament composed of all railway chairman, who are to 
have, we presume, one vote for each million of capital. They are 
to settle all disputes as to territory, lay out new lines, provide a 
new system of debentures, and—the Jimes really hints it—to elect 
Mr. Hudson as general President of the Railway system. Thea, 
we are told, contractors, and promoters, and jobbers, and Par- 
liamentary agents, and the rest of the railway vampires, would 
disappear, shares would rise, and shareholders would be quite 
comfortable. Nota doubt about it, and so they would if Parliament 
voted them a bonus of 100/. per share. It is just as likely to do 
it, as to allow the federal control of railways to pass into any 
hands but its own. Federation is wise enough, but the Federal 
Council must be the House of Commons, and the Federal Preii- 
dent the Parliamentary Secretary of Intercommunication. 














Mr. Debrett has just published a sort of Peerage of the House 
of Commons, giving a short account of each member, and illus- 
trated by a sketch of his arms, when he claims any. Glaneing 
over these we find, oddly enough, that Mr. John Bright's crest is, 
‘“‘ A dragon’s head gules, vomiting flames of fire.” 


Mr. Disraeli strengthened his hands on Saturday and Monday, 
by receiving Conservative deputations from working men, which he 
received with open arms, and an empressement not without traces of 
secret surprise. The deputation of Saturday consisted of 10) 
persons, and was introduced by the Hon. A. Egerton, MP. 
for South Lancashire. After the usual things had been said, Mr. 
| Disraeli pronounced a general panegyric on the policy of the 

Government, and a special panegyric on Lord Derby's physical 
| constitution for its great elasticity under attacks of gout, and 
| assured the deputation that under no circumstances would the 
Government ‘swerve from the cardinal principles of the Bill.” 
| ‘I look upon a personal payment of rates and an adequate res 
| dence as a check without which the franchise ought not to be 
| extended.” He intimated to the deputation rather significantly 
| the possibility of an occasion arising for an appeal to the people. 





| On Monday another great deputation from Conservative astd- 
| ciations of working men was received by Mr. Disraeli, at which 
| the proceedings were very enthusiastic, and the Chancellor of the 
‘ Exchequer was stated by the reporters to have “ caught some af 
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It was at this deputation that he charged Mr. | quiry into the affairs of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. 








pnab| the enthusiasm.” : ; iggy “aeeiee ; : 

P 4 Gladstone 80 pointedly with having thrown up last year’s Bill in Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone both expressed their deep regret at 
) Tench ‘que, «and pique, gentlemen, means =-'‘-consciousness of incom- | his misfortunes, but decline to accede to his request, as creating 
mand Interpreted in that sense, Mr. Disraeli is certainly not | an inconvenient precedent. Sir Morton Peto will now, we sup- 


e 
” yoy guilty of ‘‘ gelf-consciousness of incompetence.” But for] pose, having been refused an inquiry and praised by Mr. Glad- 
his colleagues, there is no defeat he would not accept cheerfully. | stone, consider himself thoroughly rehabilitated. We wish he 


The in Mr. Disraeli spoke of appeal to the country, and closed | were, for he is very able, very energetic, and very generous; but 
ut on with, “Let not the appeal be made to you in vain. If it is suc- | the true point has to be met still. Somebody did issue, sell, or 
oy the cusaful, you will de much more than support a Ministry,—you will pledge a quantity of illegal debentures of that railway,—that is, 
+ the save a country.” ‘That is, no doubt, what the reporter mildly | did sell, or pledge, plated spoons under pretence of their being . 
veror's ‘ated at, in his remark that Mr. Disraeli ‘‘ occasionally seems to | silver. Who did it? Mr. Whatman wanted to hint that Mr. 
Other catch something of the enthusiasm of his audience.” Something? | Freshfield and Mr. Baring were the really guilty parties, but he 
firmly Surely in this case he clean outstripped it. Even the working | did not produce an atom of proof, and had no business to make 
y this men did not think Mr. Disraeli’s Bill likely to ‘‘ save the country.” | such a charge in the House, where his speech is privileged, without 
rance ST it. The best course for Sir Morton, if he thinks it so hard that he 
t may Yesterday week Mr. Layard gave occasion for a good grumble | sould be scapegoat, will be to publish a clear narrative of the 
ound, in the House of Commons about the designs for the new! whole transaction, leaving those whom he must attack to bring all 
russia University of London. Lord John Manners wisely promised to} the actions they like. 
we to suspend the building operations till the elevation could be seen} || h a EE - 
ante and criticized by the House, and the Duke of Buckingham made The Times’ Iris! correspon ent published on Tuesday a rather 

unfair document. It is a list of the personal property left by the 


the same promise to Lord Granville in the House of Lords on 
high Monday. ‘There is really some need for criticism. The proposed 
= devation is in what is called the Italian Gothic style, and looks 


twenty Irish Bishops who have died since 1822. It is, he says, 
independent of their estates and settlements made in lifetime. 





= like a building mutilated on each wing. ‘The alternative classical bs an ban oo age . ros ee 9 ne wealth. Lord 
than elevation proposed by the same architect,—a man who has done ‘ ° on oon ' 4 “eo pice . a ; > “4 oO ee . put down 
fight some good things, Mr. Pennethorne,—is still worse, and looks like oa ’ P = “s Award - re va “ alan s a 0 not quite 
Bee a design for Day and Martin's. We suppose that now that Par- =o - rit or & * x : = - rt 0 be os y — priest it 
alas liament has had its attention drawn to the subject, an elevation a wd ery > ‘ - dhetniend eden. es ong a ought to be 
bat more suitable to the style of Burlington House, in the immediate | * ran “—- a. — agen aah tote - nae egree adequate 
ga neighbourhood of which it will stand, will be selected, and we to the class in which he 18 compeile ring them up. 
ded, trust something rather more sightly than either of those at present} 4 « girls’ home” has been started by some of the members of a 
nd [ suggested. Church in West London, not as a reformatory or penitentiary, 
icult The Oxford Test Bill was extended to Cambridge, by an} but as a “ place in which girls who are growing up in neglect, and 
in to instruction to the Committee moved by Mr. Fawcett on Wednes- | are likely to fall into evil courses, may live under wholesome 
nent day, which instruction was carried by a majority of 253 to 166, | Christian discipline, learn to be needlewomen, housemaids, cooks, 
lish. —or 87, the largest majority yet obtained on this subject, Mr. | &c., and also learn reading, writing, arithmetic, and singing.” A 
Butler-Johnstone and a few other Conservatives voting with the | committee, on which we observe the Rev. F. D. Maurice’s name, 
in Liberals. Sir W. Heathcote said he had prepared an amendment | and a ladies’ committee, with some very gool names, has been 
exclading Dissenters from the governing bodies of both Universi- | formed, and a house has been taken in Charlotte Street, Portland 


Place, and a matron engaged. ‘There will be room for thirty or 
forty girls, and a beginning has already been made with two little 
girls, the youngest of whom, aged seven, in answer to the question, 
“ Now, Polly, what do you call a blessing?” answered instantly, 


ties, but in face of the great majority against him he did not ask 
lla for a division. So the Bill, as amended, passed through Com- 
\¥e8 mittee, but will probably be opposed on the third reading, and cer- 
to tainly in the House of Lord, where, we suppose, it will, as usual, be 


are either crippled by amendments which the Commons will not | and with great unconscious pathos, ‘‘ treacle ;” while the elder one, 

ea accept, or thrown out. aged eleven, with almost equally unconscious irony calls the mistress 
CRS a oe bs apy” dq ss igary $+ tha Mi 

- On Tuesday, in Committee on Sir Colman O'Loghlen’s Oaths atternatively ne wag — — = si, eee o a y 

en, and Offices’ Bill. Mr. Candlish. M.P. for Sunderland, and a| 28 Just been showing me how to clean boots.” ‘The poor child 

ar } atite scla has, we hope, escaped the misery, rather than found her. ‘The 


Liberal, moved the rejection of the clause opening the office of | | * ores ied ii - 
: Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland to Roman Catholics, on the ground : Ee ee oe ee ae oe 
that if a Lord-Lieutenant might be a Roman Catholic, so might : - ¥ 7 ' oki 1 of i site ses siete h: an norte Mepeh dre 
the King or Queen. Certainly, and why not? Any attempt of | PENES SO CRS CS Sane Bae EOE Ey. 
. the monarch to govern by the advice of a Jesuit confessor, which 
is, we suppose, what is feared, would be simply hopeless in the 


In the early part of the week the market for home Stocks was 
in a depressed state, aud a fall of about 1 per cent. took place ia 

















. present condition of things,—nor, indeed, is there much “ govern- | the quotations. Since then, however, it has shown more firmness, 
ment,” in the larger sense, open to a modern constitutional monarch | and a portion of the decline has been recovered. Yesterday, 
atall, Mr. Disraeli supported the amendment, in a speech which | Consols, for money, were 90}, 3; Reducel and New Three per 

ise was evidently embarrassed, on the ground that if the Lord- | Cents., 883, 89; Exchequer Mills, 16s. to 20s. prem. ‘The value 

8 Lieutenant was a Roman Catholic it would “ revive prejudices | of Indian Securities has been fairly supported ; but there has been 

ng and animosities” that had better be allowed to sleep, but he | almost a panic in the Forcign and Railway Share Markets, and a 

b, acquiesced heartily in opening the Lord Chancellor's office to | heavy decline has been quoted in prices. ‘The dividend payments 
Catholics. Yet is it not a fact that under a recent Act the appeal | having been commenced, money has become unusually abundant, 
in Irish Ecclesiastical cases lies to the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, | and the best short bills have been discounted as low as 2}, g, per 

: and not to the Privy Council? If so, there is much more cause} cent. In the Stock Exchange advances on Government Securities 

r for alarm at opening the latter office to Roman Catholics than the | have been offered at 1 to 1} per cent. 

" former, which, whether it represents the Throne or not, is really The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 

an office in strict subordination to that of the English Home! ang on Friday week are subjoined ais = 

4 Secretary. stead Friday, April 3, Frida, Apri 12 

° Se Mexican * . * %, * ” 

2 We are happy to notice that Sir R. Collier intends, if Mr. a ag = S * iat io iv 

i Walpole will not pardon Toomer, to move an address to the Turkish 6 per Cents., 1353. za ; 1 as 

d Crown on his behalf. Mr. Walpole will of course argue that the estsemutitse. . . - 75h eC 

‘ House of Commons ought not to become a Court of Cassation, Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways left 

n but the argument is worthless. What rights has the House if it | off at the annexed quotations :— ; 

. may not inform the Crown of wrong done to a subject, and what Sientininans ie el ine a 5. _ ian Boe Lt 

, Wrong can be greater than that which was done to Toomer?| — Great Northern ce ee Msg 113} 

7 Because he committed a sin he was punished for a crime Great Western. OS a 1334 a vf 
which he did not commit, and punished, too, with exceptional pene - _ noe WR _  - —- a 

, Severity. A scoundrel was sentenced on Wednesday for rapes on | London and South-Western ee 73 ve 76} 
two little children to ten years’ penal servitude, while Toomer had Louden, Chathem, end Dover = «. =o. os ~ ie ~ 

a a so oe ’ e Meiropolitau 4. +e ee reve we MN = 

, J Steen years for fornication. an ey ee an: ae 

: eer arr Do York... 62 ee ve we 95 . v1 

Sir Morton Peto, on Tuesday, asked for a Commission of In- South-Eastern _ - oe ro ar uf 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—=—— 
THE COLLAPSE OF MONDAY LAST. 


HE miserable humiliation of Monday, a humiliation which 
was felt by every genuine Liberal in the country like a 
personal injury, was Mr. Gladstone’s fault. The measure of 
that fault is a different matter, but it was his, and in one 
sense, and that the highest sense, his only. Deserters can 
impair their General’s chance of victory, but they cannot com- 
pel him to decline an encounter to which his honour is 
engaged. On Friday week, Mr. Gladstone for the first time 
met his followers as their sole leader, and with a definite and 
resolute policy to propose. That policy was one to which 
every hearty Liberal could respond, and, stripped of techni- 
calities, was briefly this. He would not have a measure 
which, while it nominally concedes Household Suffrage, really 
divided the constituencies into two classes—the well-to-do, 
who are to vote without trouble or expense ; and the ill-to-do, 
who can only vote after great trouble, and the quarterly pay- 
ment of a special tax for the exercise of their privilege. He 
would prefer a limit to the franchise which might exclude 
some worthy men, but within which all electors should be 
equal, so far, at least, as any distinction of wealth or occupa- 
tion was concerned, and thought an acceptable limit might be 
found in a 5/. rating. Nothing could be clearer than this 
policy, nothing better suited to the interests, as well as 
the convictions, of the great majority of Liberals, provided 
always that the figure to be selected were left open, and the 
battle fought, not on the necessity of limitations, but on the 
principle of equality within the electoral body. Here, how- 
ever, began the blundering. Beguiled, it is said, by Lord 
Halifax’s reputation as a Parliamentary strategist, Mr. Glad- 
stone accepted from him the draft of an “instruction” 
investing the Committee with power to alter the laws of 
rating, in order to draw a line, below which there should be 
no suffrage, and no personal payment of rates. The words 
are :—‘‘ That the Committee have power to alter the law of 
rating, and to provide that, in every Parliamentary borough, 
the occupiers of tenements below a given rateable value 
shall be relieved from liability to personal rating, with 
a view to fix a line for the borough franchise at and 
above which all occupiers shall be entered on the rate- 
book, and shall have equal facilities for the enjoyment 
of such franchise as a residential-occupation franchise.” 
The formula, it will be seen, elevates the “line,” which is a 
detail, above the equality, which is a principle, frightened 
every “advanced” Reformer, and gave every malcontent a 
loophole for escape. Any one who, in his heart, preferred 
Mr. Disraeli’s Bill could say, as Mr. Clay said, that he should 
be supposed at home to be fighting, not for equality, but 
for a limit narrower than that Mr. Disraeli had proposed. 
Liberals, if sent to the country, would seem to be fighting 
hotly against household suffrage, a position burdensome to all, 
and intolerable to some. They would have had to stand up 
and draw distinctions, and explain and define, and distinctions, 
explanations, and definitions will not do on the hustings. 
The non-electors would not have seen that the Liberals were 
fighting their battle, might have imagined for a moment 
that, of the two, the Tories offered most. The instruction 
was badly drawn, just so drawn that it made concession im- 
possible to the Government, while it did not compel the 
entire party to vote for it, or risk their seats. Mr. Gladstone, 
however, who never can be made to understand how stupid 
men are, how absolutely essential plainness is to plain people, 
proudly supported the instruction, told Mr. Clay firmly that 
if he was to be leader he must choose his battle-ground, 
and reduced the party, to all appearance, to coherent order. 
Had he adhered to the attitude he assumed at the meeting, 
all might have still been well. The wisdom or foolishness of 
the instruction was matter of minor moment. He might 
and probably would have been beaten, but his firmness and 
decision would have reduced his army to order, the instinct of 
battle would have restored discipline, and the constituencies, 
seeing him convinced, would in their boundless confidence in 
him have believed that his conviction was well founded. 
Above all, the party would have recognized that its leader 
could lead, that he had, as the phrase goes, ‘a backbone,” 
that he is not wanting, as so many say, in the aristocratic 
self-reliance and tenacity of purpose. This recognition was 
the more essential, because of the failure to resist the second 
reading—a failure which had greatly diminished confidence 


to the Tory plan. <A week after the defeat the Liberals wan 
have been once more a party, and Mr. Gladstone pat. 
master of the situation. So great was the necessity for -- 
that it would, we firmly believe, have been better, both f 
himself and his cause, for Mr. Gladstone to walk alone fing 
the lobby, than for the second time to demand a truce inj 
of the enemy’s guns. = 
That, however, was most unfortunately not his own o inion, 
Intellectually proud almost to arrogance, there is in Mr. Glad 
stone's moral character a vein of self-distrust, an alloy é 
humility, which every now and then destroys the uti 
of the ore. His own instinct for battle seems to him 3 
temptation to be resisted, as having some hidden root in sj. 
ishness and vainglory. Nothing can convince him of his trys 
position in the constituencies, of his real relation to the ay, 
men who press, and implore, and menace him, till his brig 
has scarcely space to work. His duty to others always ove. 
rides in his mind his duty to himself, his future, and his 
cause. He cannot bear to display what the French call th 
“ courage of his convictions,” lest that courage should really be 
arrogance, lest it should be at bottom supported by sl. 
seeking ambition, lest he should be unconsciously poste 
poning the interests of others to his own. There ig, ip 
plain English, a want of devil in him, which may help 
him in the next world, but is sometimes an unmitigated 
nuisance in this. We all know how Lord Palmerston, intel. 
lectually and morally a far inferior man, would have received 
such a message as that of the Forty-Eight, how square would 
have been the set of his jaws, how moquant the flash in his 
eyes, how calmly strong would have been his reply that “ with 
so many desertions his majority would be less than he had 
anticipated.” After he had once told Mr. Clay to hold his 
tongue and obey orders, a hundred Mr. Clays would har 
squeezed nothing out of him but a jest. Had that been Mr 
Gladstone’s attitude, he would have seemed to himself u- 
Christian, obstinate, deficient in due respect for the rights 
and feelings of others. When, therefore, the Forty-Eight, 
some of them crypto-Tories, some of them afraid of the 
threatened dissolution, some of them still hopeful of liberaliz- 
ing the Tory Bill, signified that unless the essential parts of 
the instruction were cut out they should either cross over to 
the enemy, or bolt out of the engagement, Mr. Gladstone 
yielded. In the presence of both armies ready assembled for 
the battle the Commander-in-Chief of one side, before a shot 
had been fired, ordered his bugler to ask a truce. No wonder 
that Mr. Disraeli was for once almost malicious in his exulta- 
tion. The great rival under whose superiority he has fretted 
for years, who not three days before had spoken with galling 
condescension of the “gentleness of the pressure” he intended 
to apply, had not only declined a distinct challenge to battle, 
but rendered his acceptance of any future challenge pro- 
blematical. It is this which makes the rout of Monday night 
so indefinitely disastrous. Beaten or victorious, militant or 
resigned, Mr. Gladstone is still the inevitable leader of the 
Liberal party. Trustful or distrustful, they must follow him, 
but trustful they are an army, and distrustful only a moh 
They cannot dismiss him, or supersede him, or quit him, and 
trust in him therefore involves the whole difference between 
triumph and permanent disorganization. The point on which 
they distrust him is the very one upon which on Monday he 
for the first time gave them grave reasons for distrust. They 
know that his intellect is unmatched, they know that his 
purposes are noble, they know that if he advances nothing 
will arrest his march,—but will he? Has he grit as well 
as greatness? The secret dread of them all is lest 
their inevitable chief should be wanting in political nerve, 
should in some national crisis,—say an insult from America 
or France,—be so infinitely better than all other men as to 
be no leader at all. A scene like that of Monday increases 
this dread tenfold, increases it till the party begin to distrust 
Mr. Gladstone on account of his rigidity of principle, as Tones 
distrust Mr. Disraeli on account of his laxity. These at 
never sure whether their chief will not lead them into a ditch, 
those are never certain that he will lead them anywhere. In 
itself, of course, Monday night signifies very little. England is 
not going to ruin because Lord Halifax will write like a 
attorney. Suppose Mr. Disraeli was exultant for an hour, be 
has had, and will have, years enough of mortification. The 
one thing important is the permanent impression, and t at 
impression will be that Mr. Gladstone, the inevitable ruler, 
ought on a certain day to have fought, and, from the purest 
motives, didn’t. 





both in Mr, Gladstone’s firmness and the depth of his hostility 


There is one lesson to be learnt from this vexatious busi- 
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h will not, we trust, be forgotten. We must have 
these caucuses, these hall-door Parliaments, these 
held in presence of the enemy's Generals. 
ld have told his followers his plan quite as 
ll through Mr. Brand, and ascertained their opinions a 
ait deal better, while he would not have been pledged in 
. face of the world to the particular words of an “ instruc- 
tion,” which nobody who heard it had any time to study. 
Government by public meeting is hard enough at all times, 
vernment by public meeting, with no forms, no leaders, 


ness, whic 
done with 
councils of war 


Mr. Gladstone cou 


t go ‘ . . 
Tete, a hall for forum and a staircase for tribune, is an 
impossibility. The party meeting is not a good means of pro- 


glamation, and for any other purpose it is worse than useless. 
With their chief addressing them as from a throne, no time 
to exchange opinions, no opportunity to hear argument, no 
certainty as to the decorousness of cavil, a party, of course, 
seems as unanimous, as Lowell said, as Jonah in the whale, 
and when the unanimity disappears, the chief feels as if he 
had been deliberately betrayed. In this case there was no 
betrayal. Mr. Clay spoke out at once, and the oddly assorted 
lot who followed him,—imagine Mr. Hastings Russell and Mr. 
White conspiring together against Mr. Gladstone !—as soon as 
they knew precisely what it was they had pledged themselves 
to support. The weakness was not in the deserters, but in 
their General, who would not see that he had in his own genius 
and his own convictions five times the power their fidelity 


would have given. 





THE LAST BATTLE. 


EFORE these lines can meet our readers’ eyes, the most 
critical debate of the session will probably have concluded, 

and itis still not quite certain whether those who are in favour 
of giving plainly and without finesse all that they do give, or 
those who are in favour of appearing to give a good deal more 
than they expect any one to receive, will carry the day. This 
is only doubtful, however, because Mr. Disraeli is finessing 
with his usual ability and his usual unscrupulousness for the 
aid of two sections of the House who could not vote with him 
on any avowed principle,—those whom in Sybil he elegantly 
called “the Sneaks” who fear a dissolution, and those 
Radicals whom he is luring on by vague and indefinite hopes 
of what he will do when he gets to the last clauses of the 
Bill, after he has used up his Conservative support, and 
is at liberty to bid rather more openly for the Radical vote. 
On “the Sneaks” the strong letter to his supporters pub- 
lished on Tuesday was no doubt intended to act powerfully, 
and apparently the potion is already working. “This is a 
very manageable Parliament,” said Mr. Tadpole to Mr. Taper 
in Sybil, “depend upon it. The malcontent Radicals who 
have turned them out are not going to bring them in. That 
makes us equal. Then we have an important section to work 
upon,—the Sneaks, the men who are afraid of a dissolution. 
I will be bound we make a good working Conservative 
majority of five-and-twenty out of the Sneaks.” “With the 
Treasury patronage,” said Mr. Taper, “fear and favour com- 
bined, an impending dissolution, and all the places we refuse 
our own men, we may count upon the Sneaks.” And Mr. 
Disraeli apparently is counting upon the Sneaks. Some of his 
own supporters on Thursday night scarcely disguised their im- 
pression that the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s threatening 
letter could hardly be taken altogether seriously, and that 
the Government ought not to be held to the terms of 
a threat rashly put forth for quite another purpose. 
Both Mr. Henley and Mr. Kendall, the Member for East Corn- 
wall, held out not indistinctly the white flag on the subject 
of the extra-residential conditions to be imposed on the new 
voters. Even if the Chancellor of the Exchequer had said 
in his haste that the Government could not go on with the Bill 
im case Mr. Gladstone’s amendment on this subject was carried, 
no one, said Mr. Kendall, ought to think of keeping the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the letter of so hasty a con- 
tract. The jolly old Cornwall squire evidently saw through the 
teal purpose of that maneuvre, regarded it as a menace held 
‘over the heads of “the Sneaks,” and wished the more 
Courageous part of the House to remit the penalty which 
Mr. Disraeli might seem to have incurred by snatching too 
hastily at a valuable political resource. But “the Sneaks” 
alone would never carry Mr. Disraeli through this crisis. 
What he counts upon rather more confidently, and intrigues 
for with far more subtlety, is the support of a party to whom 
he can only make distant signs of mysterious conciliation, with 
Whom he cannot yet treat openly for fear of his Conservative 


| supporters, but in whom he is very anxious to keep alive the 


flame of hope that he will be a better friend to them than 
their own leaders. We allude, of course, to the extreme 
Radicals,—the household-suffrage men, pure and simple. 

The situation is this. If the House of Commons were 
really willing to have Household Suffrage pure and simple, 
and Mr. Gladstone himself approved of it, his course would be 
quite easy. He would simply attack the Government restric- 
tions, and offer no equivalent restrictions of his own. But 
the House is not only not anxious for this course, the great 
majority on both sides are absolutely opposed to it, and the 
only real question is this,-whether Mr. Gladstone's suggested 
restriction, or Mr. Disraeli’s suggested restriction, excludes 
the largest class of unfit, and includes the largest class of 
fit, electors. Mr. Disraeli really prefers his own, we believe, 
on the ground that while it seems to be more Conservative at 
first sight, it is far more easy to be swept away. And by all 
sorts of moral “nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles,” he 
tries to infuse this pleasant impression into the minds of the 
most radical of the Liberals, while to his own supporters he 
talks strongly of his determination to adhere to the “ prin- 
ciple” of personal rateability. The honest Conservatives who 
support Mr. Disraeli, support him because they think he offers 
to exclude more than Mr. Gladstone ; the Radicals who support 
him, support him because his proposed barriers will be far 
easier to throw down than Mr. Gladstone’s. The one praise 
him for insisting that a disagreeable probationary discipline 
shall be the price of the vote, the others because the dis- 
agreeable probationary discipline in question may so easily be 
made gentle, mild, innocuous. As Mr. Gladstone said, the 
Tory Reform proposal is Janus-faced. With the face turned 
towards the Conservative party it seems to insist grandly on 
severe constitutional duties as the condition of political rights. 
With the other leering at Mr. Hibbert and Mr. M‘Cullagh 
Torrens, it invites them to try its supposed securities, and half 
promises that, before the Committee itself has finished its 
labours, they shall see the supposed Conservative securities 
dissolving into air. What could be more practically immoral 
than Mr. Disraeli’s baits of possible lodger franchises, and 
possible remission of the compound householder’s fine, offered 
to all who will only be kind enough to give him an immediate 
victory over Mr. Gladstone? When Mr. Gladstone charged 
him on Thursday night with having allowed his supporters 
all over the country to say that the lodger franchise 
had been virtually conceded,—i. ¢., the principle of 
“personal rateability”’ had been given up,—he replied, with 
his usual evasive desire to excite hopes without giving pro- 
mises, that he had not conceded it, but had only expressed his 
perfect willingness to consider it, if proposed to him. When 
Mr. Hibbert asked him if he would admit the compound 
householder on payment, not of the “full rate,” but of the 
reduced rate, which he might deduct from the rent, he 
replied that it was a fair question for discussion in Committee 
when that clause came before them. In both cases he wished 
to dangle before Radical eyes the bait of a possible ultimate 
concession equivalent to all the extremest Radicals could hope, 
without losing the support of the Conservative phalanx of the 
moment. No policy can be less honest. If Mr. Hibbert’s 
proposal be in fact conceded, it means household suffrage 
without the guarantees, i.e, much more than Mr. Gladstone 
asks. If it be refused, the Bill means much less than Mr. 
Gladstone asks. And the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
craft consists in trying to get the House to vote without 
knowing which of the two he really means,—a proposal 
far beyond that wished for by the majority of the 
House, or a proposal far less than that wished for by the 
majority of the House. We cannot conceive a more double- 
faced and double-tongued policy than this. But we do not 
believe it can deceive the House of Commons. Not twenty 
men in that House really wish for household suffrage pure 
and simple. And of the two alternative sets of restrictions, 
they would prefer the plain and candidly avowed restriction 
to the more pompous and mysteriously veiled restriction, 
which may, even before the Committee concludes its labours, 
vanish at a single wave of the Minister's wand into air, and 
leave not a wrack behind. 

One very important issue in the debate of Thursday was 
not properly brought out by the speakers on either side. The 
Solicitor-General, in reply to Mr. Gladstone, taunted the 
Liberals with having supported Reform Bill after Reform Bill 
in which personal rating and personal payment of rates had 
been insisted on, and now, for the first time, not only propos- 





ing to dispense with that condition, but making a great fuss 
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and a great principle of that exemption. As Mr. Coleridge 
said very truly, this was not the case, as Mr. Gladstone had 
proposed the same exemption in his Bill of last year. But 
even that was a quite inadequate answer. The truth is, that 
personal payment of rates is a real guarantee of trustworthi- 
ness until you pass the limits of the ordinary Compounding 
Acts, the Small Tenements’ Act, &c., but not afterwards,— 
and this is the very first Reform Bill (except that of 1852) in 
which it has been proposed to pass the limits of the Small 
Tenements’ Act. What, then, is more reasonable than that 
the Liberals should make a principle for the first time 
of an exemption, which for the first time covers the great 
majority of the most trustworthy class of voters proposed 
to be admitted under their Bill? In the Bills of 1854 and of 
1860 no considerable class of respectable voters, whose land- 
lords as a rule and as a matter of economical principle pay 
the rates and receive them again in the form of rental, 
could have been admitted. Now it is otherwise. The mass 
of the new voters are in this predicament, and to insist 
that the mass of the new voters shall cease to be compound 
householders in order to become voters, is in the highest 
degree absurd. 

On the whole, the true issue between the Government and 
the Opposition is the issue between plain dealing and finesse. 
We should be sorry to think that “the Sneaks” hold the 
balance. Mr. Disraeli thinks so, but he habitually, perhaps, 
attributes a larger influence to “ the Sneaks” than they really 
possess. This is the one weakness of his able, but cynical 
political cunning. 


OUR INDIAN FINANCES. 

HESE Anglo-Indians are muddling their finances again. 
We do not see why a high range of the thermometer 
should disqualify men for doing sums in compound addition, 
but the one form of ability which the Indian Empire seems 
unable to develop is the financial. The Treasury cannot even 
get its accounts straight. Mr. Massey himself commences an 
exposition which is harder to understand than one of M. 
Fould’s, with the admission that the figures are beyond him. 
He is Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer and responsible for 
the Imperial Budget, but to prepare it he has to boil down 
nine other budgets, one of which, the Home Budget, he never 
sees, and eight of which are “local,” and nearly as much 
beyond his control as the revenue of the City of London is 
beyond Mr. Disraeli’s. Te never knows apparently how any- 
thing will turn out, and qualifies every other statement by 
saying it is all wrong, the surplus or deficit being “ almost 
entirely nominal.’”’ In March, 1866, when studying the ac- 
counts of the year then expiring, Mr. Massey thought there 
would be a deficit of 336,000/. A few weeks afterwards it 
turned out there was a surplus of 2,800,000/, Mr. Massey’s 
‘thoughts’ being only wrong to the extent of three millions 
sterling. It was not his fault, poor man! A new mode of 
accounting had been put at work, and an imaginary million, or 
as Mr. Massey puts it, ‘‘a nominal credit of a million,” turned 
up out of the accounts, and helped to swell his apparently 
enormous surplus. Then the Bombay Railway people had 
very carelessly allowed a trifle of 937,000. of traffic earnings 
to accumulate at deposit in private banks, and all that was 
suddenly paid into the Treasury, reducing the payments for 
guaranteed interest in that one year almost tonothing. Then 
the India House saved £350,000, and £566,000 which was 
to have been spent on stores was not spent, and so on, and so 
on, and so on, till the whole business comes to this. As far 
as Mr. Massey can make out—and, mind you, he isn’t sure, 
and he isn’t absolutely responsible, there being nine other 
Chancellors of the Exchequer—the Indian Empire in 1865-66, | 
two years ago, paid its way, and accumulated some small cash | 
balance at its bankers. That is very nice, but think how | 
Mr. Gladstone would storm if that were the best he could get 
out of his accountants, what lives the “Heads” of offices | 
would lead, what sort of a time it would be for the abler 
Treasury clerks, what a debate we should have on the Budget | 
night! Why, Mr. Hubbard would get witty, and Mr. Bright | 
enter into financial details, and the subordinate members of 
the Administration would think the world had come to an end. | 
Matters are not in the least improved when we turn from | 
the past to the present and the future. The year 66-67 is 
a yery unlucky one for accountants, for the Home Govern- | 
ment has ordered that the Indian financial year shall be made | 
synchronous with the English, thus deducting one entire 
month, a change which will send some officials in Victoria 





Street half mad with extra work and worry, and compels 
to surrender the figures in despair. But we can under,” 
some of Mr. Massey’s statements, tiresome as he thinks it 4 
to be, and they amount to this. There is a nominal dete 
on the eleven months ending April 1, 1867, of more than ty 
millions and a quarter—nominal because of muddles bety, 
money in account books and money received, and a real defici 
of about half a million. At least Mr. Massey gives 2.395, 0001 
as the deficit, and then proceeds to show that « nearly ty 
millions of it” is matter of account, consists, in fact, ¢ 
delayed receipts, such as unsold but existing chests of opi 
unsold but existing plots of land in Bombay, and so on, Wy, 
he should put unsold property into a budget as if it were sold 
passes arithmetical comprehension, but if his statements arp 
correct, and if they are not contradicted, as we rather think 
they are by some subsequent statements as to increase gf 
expenditure, that is about the truth ; we do not pretend to be 
certain, nor for that matter does he, but that is his om, 
account, or rather, the clearest of his own accounts, This 
being the case, next year, 1867-68, all manner of expe, 
ditures are to be increased on those of 1865-66, the 
latest complete year—law, police, native allowances, edug. 
tion, telegraphs, guaranteed interest, everything. « Though 
part of the increase,” says Mr. Massey, “is nominal, owing 
to transfers, there remains, with the exception of opium, 
a steady increase under almost every head of service," 
resulting, with diminished receipts, in a deficit of more thay 
amillion. The truth is, the Anglo-Indian Viceroy, being 
local man, sees so many improvements which can be made 
that he lets his subordinates make them till the Treas 
comes to grief. Mr. Massey, who remembers that the Viceroy re. 
cently repudiated in a letter to Bombay about salaries any ides 
of increasing taxation, shook his head ruefully over the waste, 
when a bright idea struck him. He can halve the deficit by pay. 
ing for the new barracks by loan. Barracks never were paid for 
by loan yet, and a public works loan of 600,000/. was raised in 
Bombay in January; but never mind. Mr. Massey himself dreads 
and abhors the “dodge,” for it is no better, and uses this extra. 
ordinary language about it :—‘‘ I should have preferred to go 
on as hitherto, defraying this charge, special and temporary as 
it is, out of the revenues of India. If a financier were to lay 
down any precise rule of separation between ordinary and 
extraordinary charge, there is scarcely a year in which he 
might not have a plausible pretence for transferring charge 
from revenue to capital account. I do not know how long 
such a process might go on; but sure I am that it would 
end, sooner or later, in acollapse of public credit.” Never 
theless, he risks the “collapse” he foresees, transfers barracks 
to capital, and the Indian budget is, after a fashion, adjusted. 
With increased taxation and a trumpery loan, the Treasury 
manages to get along for another year. 

Surely, Sir Stafford Northcote, or that Sub-Committee of 
the Fifteen Little Moguls which really manages Indian 
finance, can put these accounts straight if they like, and 
centralize responsibility somewhere. If they cannot, we beg 
to remind them that the Indian Government cannot issue 
Exchequer Bills; that the balances, as they call them, are 
barely equal to three months’ expenditure ; that sudden loans 
always paralyze Indian credit, and that a blunder of 4 
million such as has occurred once before, and such as is always 
possible amidst this muddle of responsibilities, may produce 
financial catastrophe. We are no alarmists about Indian 
solvency. On the contrary, we believe the Empire can pay and 
will pay whatever is really needful for its good government 
and gradual civilization, but we dread as a permanent danger 
the hand-to-mouth, lax, happy-go-lucky system of accounts, 





which has always been, is now, and we greatly fear always 
will be in force there. What stability can there be in 4 
system which allows the possibility of a mistake of three 
millions in account, and which permits the Finance Minister 
one year to carry the cost of building barracks to military 
debit, and next year to say he shall pay for them by special 
loan? How is a man to calculate the financial position of 4 
country when he does not know even the branches of expendi- 
ture which will have to be paid for out of income? Lord 
Palmerston paid for his pet fortifications by a loan, and was 
perhaps in the right, but suppose he had paid one year’s outlay 
on them out of taxes, and the next out of a loan, and the next 
perhaps out of taxes again, what would Mr. Gladstone have 
done? The India House should look to this matter, and to this 
much more serious one also. Their servants are abandoning 
the old, safe, and reputable policy of accumulating a reserve 
equal to six months’ revenue. In April, 1866, Mr. Massey 
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i not more than twelve millions, scattered 
had ~nge coal to meet an annual expenditure of 
, 00,0000. parely three months’ income. In a civilized 
- or . eountry where the people were in harmony with 
aah, that would be ample, but India is not a 
yeh country. Its Government cannot issue Exchequer Bills. 
. cannot issue, even in extreme danger, inconvertible paper. 
aa except in time of peace, raise loans suddenly. In 
th pair of an insurrection or sudden failure of revenue it 
~ nothing to go on with except these balances, and they 
ht to be sufficient to allow full time for the arrival of 
pn ce from England,—time, which must, moreover, be 
without the telegraph. The balances ought never to 
hoot to sink below four months’ expenditure, say sixteen 
millions as & minimum, and of late years they always have 
wed. 
oo point we admit there will be great differences of 
opinion, English economists scarcely realizing the special 
of Indian finance, the total incapacity of the Govern- 
ment in time of pressure to make paper do duty for cash, but 
on the necessity of clear accounts there can exist no contro- 
versy. AS — and as — for a vast body of 
“ch creditors, the Secretaries for India are bound to secure 
rath, clear, and authoritative statement of Indian receipts 
and disbursements, and this one is neither truthful, authorita- 
tive, nor clear. It is not truthful, for it mixes up revenue and 
eapital account in a way Mr. Massey himself can only defend 
by the argument of necessity ; it is not authoritative, for he 
avowedly does not completely believe in his own figures ; and it 
js so far from clear, that Mr. Massey himself gives two expla- 
nations of the same set of calculations, the two being apparently 
irreconcilable. Sir Stafford Northcote may be able to lick 
them into some sort of a shape, and we trust he will; but 
when he has done it, he, like his Indian representative, is at 
the mercy of accounts so badly arranged that a mistake of 
three millions did not strike Indian financiers as anything 
monstrous or abnormal. Economy and foresight are alike im- 
possible under a system which is only just better than that of 
keeping no accounts at all. 





WAR OR PEACE? 


A’ the end of last week there was a general impression 
abroad that a great Continental war, a war between 
France and Germany, was immediately at hand. At the end 
of this week there is a general impression that war has 
either been averted or is indefinitely postponed. Never- 
theless, the probabilities depend this week, as they did the 
last, upon one unknown condition—the view which the Emperor 
of the French takes of his interest in the matter. We may, 
we think, regard it as certain that Prussia will not, on the 
one hand, deliberately force war upon France, and will not, 
on the other, surrender Luxemburg. It is rumoured, and 
the rumour is very probable, that Count von Bismarck, being 


while Germany is flushed with victory, Austria powerless, 
Ktaly grateful, and France not altogether prepared ; but the 
stake is a terrible one to play for, and the Prussian King is 
not anxious-to play it hurriedly. He has a conscience of his 


territory, power, and European rank, that he feels as if a 
new adventure would be, in some sort, to tempt Providence. 


will nevertheless wait, a policy quite in accordance with the 
national genius. On the other hand, Luxemburg will be 
held firmly. The place is the key to the Rhenish Railway 
system, and if for that reason alone Frederick William would 
never voluntarily give it up to France. The alternative 
rumour that Luxemburg may be neutralized may be set down 
a merely expressing the wish of the Luxemburgers, who 
would like very much to be Germans without any liability to 
German taxes, German conscription, or German bureaucratic 
Interference. As neutrality, however, would involve the 
retirement of the Prussian garrison, and the retirement of the 
ssian garrison would leave Luxemburg exposed to a French 
coup de main, their wish will not greatly influence events. 
Neither will the talked-of appeal to the European High 
Court of Appeal—the Five Great Powers. That tribunal is 
temporarily dissolved, and were it in session, Prussia would 
hot permit it either to alienate or neutralize German territory. 
0 1s to carry the decision out? In spite of telegrams, 
cially and demi-officially inspired articles, letters from 











own, and is besides so elated with his enormous gains in | 
class among which they happen to live, the papers are not 


in all probability, be that Prussia, while actively preparing, | 
' or a member, or a person, the more bitter it is against Prussia. 


| guide their judgment is this. 


special correspondents, and all the rest of the bewildering stuff 
called foreign information, we may, we think, rely on it that 
the garrison in Luxemburg is going to remain. 

Prussia being thus quiescent, the matter rests absolutely 
with Napoleon, who will decide, we may be sure, as he thinks 
his interest dictates. To ascertain absolutely what he thinks 
until he reveals it is of course impossible, and the duty of the 
observing politician is limited to two things—to watch care- 
fully any action which may in any degree indicate the Imperial 
will, and to reckon up as carefully as may be the influences and 
circumstances which Napoleon, judging from his known 
character, is sure to take into account. Of actions there have 
been few, but still there have been some. One has been to 
inform the Corps Législatif that France intends to open nego- 
tiations upon the subject with the Great Powers, and trusts 
everything will be happily arranged—a clear proof that the 
affair is not yet over. Another, as we judge, has been to inter- 
fere at Florence againt Ricasoli and for Rattazzi, with the 
palpable object of securing at least the neutrality of the Italian 
Peninsula. Another has been to prohibit interpellations on 
the subject in the French Chambers, avowedly for fear of 
“excitement,” really to exempt the Emperor from the neces- 
sity of giving premature explanations. He could calm the 
“excitement” in a moment by two lines in the Moniteur 
announcing that the affair was at an end, and if he were not at 
least contemplating the possibility of war he would be almost 
sure todo this. Very great disturbances to commerce annoy all 
Sovereigns, and specially annoy the Emperor of the French, 
who is sensitive about the funds, anxious about the finances, 
and heartily inclined to make his people rich. Already the 
negotiations have stopped the German emigration to Paris and 
much of the German trade with France, incidents the Emperor 
does not desire for an Exhibition year. The fleet, too, is being 
put in order, and the Chassepot rifles are being pushed 
forward in almost every country in Europe and in the United 
States. The balance of probabilities from the Emperor's 
actions therefore is that he contemplates war, and war so soon 
that it is not worth while for the sake of commerce, of the 
Exhibition, and of Paris, formally to deny the intention. 

There remain the broad general reasons for and against 
going to war, and of these the strongest are and must remain 
doubtful. Do the Marshals of France, more especially Mar- 
shals Niel and Macmahon, think the Army prepared for a 
great war? If they do not, war is pretty certain to be post- 
poned, but it is excessively improbable that any one except 
the Emperor and one or two men in their own close con- 
fidence know their real opinion. Paris thinks it does, and 
the Bourse thinks it does, and many newspaper correspondents 
think they do, but French Marshals and their Staffs are not 
given greatly to chatter about the highest military secrets, 
and the Emperor has a faculty for silence. Nobody really 
knows this point, and the only hint by which foreigners may 
If the Emperor cannot go 


| to war, it is his interest by saying that he will not to 


‘under a universal suffrage, inclined for war ¢ 


convinced that war must come, is anxious to begin at once, | make commercial France a present of many millions, and he 
| does not do that, shows no intention of doing that. 


Then are 
the people of France, and by people we mean all who vote 

On this point, 
again, probably no one but the Emperor and M. de Lavalette 
know the precise truth. All reporters decide according to the 


| good guides, being either oflicial or influenced by Parisian 


/ 


The result of the conflict between the two sets of ideas will, | opinion alone, and the masses have no means of expressing 


their thoughts. But it is notable that the freer a paper is, 


M. Emile de Girardin is at present among journalists the 


freest, and La Liberté openly says the alternatives are the 





evacuation of Luxemburg as an amende to France or war. 
M. Ollivier is a Liberal who supports the Empire, and is 
therefore for the hour a Free Lance, and he declares 
that France is humiliated by Prussia. The workmen 
are the freest men in Paris, and they have attacked the 
Prussians in the Exhibition for crowning their King’s 
statue with laurel. Reasoning from these slight but continu- 
ally recurring indications, from the known jealousy of the 
French for their position in Europe, and the known 
soreness of the Army at the unavoidable humiliation 
involved in the retreat from Mexico, it is reasonable to believe 
that the balance of opinion in France is in favour of war. It 
is the more reasonable, from the sudden and very remarkable 
change in the mode of describing the probable cause of war. 
Nobody talks of the value of Luxemburg, or its relation to 
Holland, but only of the insolence of Prussia in garrisoning a 
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fortress which does not belong to her, and which menaces 
France. It is the point of honour on which Frenchmen are 
now insisting, and when a Frenchman, growing grave and 
white, talks seriously of the point of honour, he is usually 
very near action. Our own belief is, that the French Army, 
and great masses of the French people, have made up their 
minds that their honour is concerned in the Prussian evacua- 
tion of Luxemburg ; that not to insist on this, and yet give up 
the province, is to yield toa distinct menace, which they do not 
think it honourable to do. If that view is correct, questions 
about the number of rifles in hand will have about as much 
weight as the question of his skill with the sabre would have 
on a French gentleman who had been struck. 

We see but two distinctly conservative elements in the 
situation—the desperate magnitude of the stake for which the 
Emperor must play, and his own growing irresolution on great 
questions. Apart altogether from changes of frontier, of 
possible territorial losses by treaty after war, all of which 
would fall on France, as well as her Sovereign, Napoleon if 
he goes to war must, by the conditions of his position, stake 
his throne. The Empire would not survive defeat by Ger- 
many six days. The Emperor is not, like his uncle, necessarily 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army of Defence, and would either 
be compelled to give place to the man who was, or by appeal- 
ing to the representatives of the people for aid and counsel 
to terminate his own régime. France will not lose rank 
and liberty too, of that we may be sure. The Emperor 
wonld have feared this tremendous risk at any time, did fear 
it in the Mexican affair, and now all accounts represent his 
irresolution as increasing. He intervenes less and less in busi- 
ness, transfers his power more and more to M. Rouher, allows 
his will to be turned by his Cabinet much more frequently 
than of old. He may in the end prefer to meet the series of 
minor difficulties to which retreat would expose him, rather 
than risk for a final triumph, which would seat his dynasty 
for a century, its final overthrow, and this is, we honestly 

believe, the strongest obstacle remaining in the way of war. 





CHIEF JUSTICE COCKBURN ON MARTIAL LAW. 


HE principles of the English Law are at all events vindi- 
cated in the magnificently lucid charge of the English 
“Chief Justice, and if the practice, as exemplified in the conduct 
of the Grand Jury which declined to send the bill of indict- 
ment against Colonel Nelson and Lieutenant Brand for trial, 
is not quite equal to the principles, we can only remind 
ourselves that the best law on earth would secure no justice 
unless the persons who administer it are noble enough to 
appreciate its value. Whatever may be the individual bias of 
any man in the Eyre case, we can scarcely doubt that, for the 
future, no one will venture to depreciate the service achieved 
by the Jamaica Committee in eliciting from the Chief Jus- 
tice of England the masterly and luminous statement of the 
true meaning and limits of martial law, which was delivered 
on Wednesday. The special result to Mr. Eyre and his 
subordinates is a matter of little moment in compa- 
rison with the importance of this authoritative decla- 
ration, which can scarcely fail to influence the actions 
of future governors and soldiers, however unwilling a 
Grand Jury may be at present to apply the principles they 
have heard to a case on which all the jurymen had probably 
formed some more or less decided opinion. Almost everything 
has been gained for the future by the charge, which could have 
been gained even by the trial, except, indeed, the warning of a 
conviction. Nor is it quite certain that the sympathy, which 
might have been felt in some quarters with Colonel Nelson and 
Lieutenant Brand, had they been put on their trial, might 
not have done something to neutralize the force of Chief 
Justice Cockburn’s impressive words. 

The Chief Justice has decided that English subjects who 
can claim the protection of the English common law, are 
really in no case liable to the jurisdiction of such Courts 
as tried the late Mr. Gordon. For, first, no civilian not 
taken in arms against the Government, can be tried other- 
wise than by the ordinary civil and criminal tribunals 
to which all his countrymen are subject. Martial law, ac- 
cording to the Chief Justice, is one of two things,—either 
the mere law of necessity, which will always warrant the use 
of violence whether by a State or by individuals in self-defence, 
though the urgency of the case must of course be shown by 
way of justification,—or, on the other hand, ‘ military law,’ 
to which soldiers alone are liable, and which is a system of 


° ° ° POP 
is no such law in existence, says the Chief Justice 28 mek 
law, and no power in the Crown to proclaim it, Open ¥i 
may always be met by defensive violence under the oa 
law, whether the power of individuals or States is in ques 
But civilians not guilty of such open violence, an liri 
under the English common law, cannot forfeit their right to 
tried before the regular tribunals through any coun 
freaks or assumptions of power on the part of their Gora 
ment. That is the first point decided by the Chief Justice, 
nor is it easy to exaggerate either the importance of its ion 
ing upon the future, or its significance in relation to i, 
Gordon’s trial and execution. It decides that the Government 
of Jamaica had no power or right, in spite of the Colonial 
Act, to declare martial law to be applicable to op; 
civilians in Jamaica, instead of remitting them to the ording 
criminal tribunals. 7 
But, secondly, it decides more than this. Even admitting that 
Mr. Eyre’s eyes were not unnaturally blinded by the appearancs 
of power bestowed upon him under the Colonial Act, the Chief 
Justice in the strongest and most peremptory part of his decision 
lays it down that the seizure of Mr. Gordon ina distri 
expressly exempted from martial law in order to convey him 
into a district placed by the Colonial authorities under Mar 
tial law, and this with the avowed purpose of denying him 
a tribunal by which he probably must have been acquitted, 
was an act of a grossly illegal character. Had Mr.-Eyr, 
instead of Colonel Nelson and Lieutenant Brand, who wera 
neither of them of course liable to any of the guilt o 
this part of the procedure, been before the Grand Jury, 
it is almost impossible that, with the Chief Justice's words 
on this subject before them, they could have ignored the 
bill. ‘The whole proceeding,” said the Chief Justice, “of 
taking him from where he was safe, putting him on a wa 
steamer, and handing him over to a court-martial at Morant 
Bay, was unjustifiable. To Mr. Gordon it made the differencs 
of life or death. He [the Chief Justice] said so advisedly, 
and after a careful perusal of the evidence he came irresistibly 
to this conclusion,—that if Mr. Gordon had been tried before 
any ordinary tribunal, presided over by a competent judge— 
but he stopped himself,—he could not have been tried on that 
evidence, for three-fourths, he had almost said nine-tenths, of 
the evidence on which that man was convicted, sentenced to 
death, and executed, was not evidence that according to any 
rules of ordinary or military law, or of right or justice, could 
ever have been admitted if a competent judge had presided, 
or if there had been the advantage of the experience of a military 
officer who knew the rules by which military tribunals ought to 
be governed.” The Chief Justice went so far as to say that had 
Mr. Gordon been punished by any slighter punishment than 
death, and had he come to England and brought an action for 
damages against Governor Eyre, a jury of Englishmen might 
very well have awarded him “exemplary damages” for the 
injury done to him. This part of the judgment is so strong, 
so absolute, that unless Mr. Eyre is himself arraigned, instead 
of his subordinates, an English grand jury will not have had 
the question of Mr. Gordon’s murder fairly put before them. 
The Chief Justice not only holds that this act of Mr. Eyre 
was unjustifiable, but that it invalidated the whole subsequent 
procedure. But even if that had not been so, the Chief Justice 
rules that the only offence with which he was ever charged, 
stirring up the people to rebellion before martial law had 
been proclaimed and not the commission of any offence 
after the proclamation, was not subject to the jurisdiction of 
the special Military Court. You cannot legally make an 
ex post facto law applicable to offences committed before 
it was in existence. But, further, if that had been poe 
sible, the Court which tried him was not legally consti- 
tuted, says the Chief Justice, according to the Articles of 
War. It was not a court-martial at all. There was no Judge 
Advocate. It contained officers of both services, contrary 
to the rules. It was neither a Naval court-martial nor 4 
Military court-martial. It was an association of individuals 
arbitrarily named for the purpose of the trial. Finally, the evl- 
dence itself upon which Mr. Gordon was found guilty was abso 
lutely inconclusive and worthless ; and it was a great ques 
tion whether Colonel Nelson and Lieutenant Brand were not 
liable to the charge of having determined to get rid of him 
simply because he was a dangerous man, per fus aut né/as, OD 
utterly valueless evidence. And this last is the only point on 
which Colonel Nelson and Lieutenant Brand are not clearly 
covered by the greater responsibility of Mr. Eyre. ; 
Here, then, we have the Chief Justice laying it down with 








fixed rules laid down by the Articles of War. Beyond this there 


great force that there was no legal power to declare mart 
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cable to civilians in Jamaica; that even if there was, 
Eyre was guilty of an open breach of law in seizing Mr. 
Afr. a q district not under martial law, in order to put 
a_ its provisions ; that he was guilty of a further 
b of law in ordering him to be tried by a kind of law 
wo existence at the time his alleged offence was committed 
. ‘hat if he had had a slighter punishment, he might have 
ht an action for heavy damages, and gained them, in 
brow ae against Mr. Eyre for this high-handed injustice ; 
~ that the trial itself was a mockery of both law and 
pa These are great principles to lay down. Let us hope 
that the fairness of an English Grand Jury may be tested by 
having them fairly presented when the really responsible 
sathor of all these proceedings is arraigned before them. 


MEDDLE AND MUDDLE IN EDUCATION AGAIN. 


N spite of the triumphant majority obtained on the 5th of 
April by the Tory ex-Minister of Education, Mr. Corry, 
it is impossible not to believe that he has made a mess of his 
new Minute. A majority in the House of Commons is no 
real test of the merits of any Educational question ; and the 
debate on the new Minute was unusually devoid of intelli- 
nce. Even Mr. Lowe, who, to do him justice, does make a 
rale of grasping intellectually the subject on which he speaks, 
and, however much he may play the Tory game, has at heart 
a liberal abhorrence of buncombe, was very weak in his 
attack on Mr. Corry ; failed to appreciate the real strength of 
his position, and did not make the most of the really con- 
siderable knowledge of the Educational question which he 
sses, The truth is, this new Minute is a very sorry 
jece of patchwork, and one of which its author will probably 
yet live to be ashamed. It seems likely that it was produced 
in a great hurry, and was not the result of much real study 
of the subject. Mr. Corry’s own account of the origin of the 
Minute is that it was suggested to him by a conversation 
with a little boy, who lived in a place where there are a 
Protestant and a Roman Catholic school, and who had never 
heard of such a place as London. We may hope, for his own 
credit and that of a Ministry of which he is confessedly one 
of the ablest members, that he was not moved to the con- 
coction of this Minute solely by this conversation with a little 
boy. It would be fairer perhaps to suppose that this story 
is a joke; a specimen only of the easy after-dinner style in 
which the Education of the people is treated by Tories in an 
unreformed House of Commons; or at most, if we attach 
any credit to the story, we may suppose that ideas, long lying 
dormant in Mr. Corry’s mind while he was engaged in adminis- 
tering or watching the administration of a very different 
branch of the public service, received a vivifying creative 
impulse from the little boy, and burst into life in his new 
Minute. More probably, however, the real truth is that Mr. 
Corry, novice in the whole subject of Education, and hardly 
serious, as his speech abundantly shows, on the matter, could 
not resist the opportunity of gaining a little easily earned 
popularity by an attack on the most unpopular system of a 
most unpopular man, and puffed out this Minute as his little 
contribution to swell the sails of the Ministerial bark. 
Seriously, however, the Minute is a blunder. Its objects, as 
stated by both advocates and opponents, are threefold, viz., 
in the first place, to extend the aid of annual grants to small. 
schools not at present reached by the Committee of Council 
on Education. Secondly, to prevent a too exclusive attention 
in elementary schools to the subjects of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic ; and to encourage the study of history, geography, 
or grammar, that is to say, of some one other subject besides 
the elements. Thirdly, to increase the number of male 
candidates for certificates, and thereby of male teachers 
throughout the country. Now, how does the Minute of 
February 20 propose to effect these objects? The following 
is the text of the Minute :— 


law appli 











Their Lordships, having considered,— 

1. The present ratio of teachers to scholars in the elementary day 
schools under inspection, and the state of instruction in such schools, as | 
shown by the result of the examinations under Article 48 of the Code, | 
and by the reports of Her Majesty's Inspectors; also,— | 
2, The present supply of candidates qualified for admission into tho 
ormal Schools for training masters,—Resolved, 

I. To provide in the estimate for public education in England and 
Wales, during the financial year March 31, 1867-8, for an additional 
Sant of Is. 4d. per pass in reading, writing, or arithmetic, up to a sum 
hot exceeding £3 for any one school (department) upon the following | 
ne beyond those now specified in the Articles 38-63" of the 
, Viz. :— 


7 





(2.) The number of teachers must havo allowed, throughout the past 
year (Article 17), at least one certificated or one assistant teacher, 








fulfilling respectively the conditions of Articles 67 and 91-3 for 
every 80 scholars, or one pupil-teacher fulfilling the conditions of 
Articles 81-9 for every 40 scholars, after the first 25 of the aver- 
age number of scholars in attendance. 

(4.) The number of passes in reading, writing, and arithmetic must— 

1. exceed 200 per cent. of the annual average number of 
scholars in attendance who are over six years of age. In 
schools where the calculation of average attendance is 
made indiscriminately upon scholars above and scholars 
under six years of ago, the school rogisters of age are to 
determine in what ratio the average number in attendance 
is to be divided. 

2. fall under Standards IV.—VI. to the extent of at least one- 
fifth part of the whole number of passes, 

(c.) The time tables of the school, in use throughout the past year 
(Article 17), must have provided for one or more specific subjects 
of secular instruction beyond Article 48. The Inspector must 
name the specific subject or subjects in his Report, and must 
state that at least one-fifth part of the average numbor of scholars 
over six years of age have passed a satisfactory examination 
therein. 

II. To exempt, for one year, from the operation of Article 46, children 
who havo already passed in Standard VI., provided they pass a satis- 
factory examination in the subjects professed in their school beyond 
Article 48 conformably to section (¢) in paragraph I. of this Minute. 

III. To provide in tho same estimate for certain new grants to ele- 
mentary schools wherein it should appear from the Inspector's last 
Report that the number of teachers throughout the year (Article 17) 
had been sufficient to satisfy section (a) in paragraph L. of this Minute ; 
such grants to be at the rate of 10/. for every male pupil-teacher ad- 
mitted (Articles 105-110) from the said elementary schools into any 
Normal school under inspection from candidates placed by examination 
in the first class, and 5/. for every male pupil-teacher so admitted from 
candidates in the second class. 

IV. To offer certain further new grants to the same elementary 
schools for every male pupil-teacher who, having been admitted from 
them into a Normal school under inspection at the examination 
(Article 103) held in December, 1867, or at any later examination, 
should at the end of his first year's residence be placed in the first or 
second division (Articles 119, 121, 1024); such grants to be at the rate 
of 8/. for every student placed in the first division, and 5/. for every 
student placed in the second division. 

No grants of this kind can become payable before December, 1868, 
and therefore, although offered now, they have no place in the estimate 
for the financial year March, 1867-8. 

V. To pay, in the financial year 31st March, 1867-8, only so many 
twelfth parts of the additional grants offered by this Minute as, in tho 
case of grants under paragragh I., equal the number of months from L 
April to the end of the school year (Article 17), and, in the case of 
grants under paragraph IIL, equal the number (xine) of months from 
Ist April to 31st December (Article 81, f, 2). 

The first object proposed by the Minute, viz., that of ex- 
tending the operation of the annual grants of the Committee 
of Council on Education to small schools not at present aided, 
will probably be acknowledged to be the most important of 
the three. The two latter objects only concern the details of 
education, the mode in which it shall be handled ; this first 
concerns the very existence of any education worthy of the 
name. But it is not too much to say that the Minute will 
probably fail altogether in inducing any number of the schools 
in small isolated parishes to come in under the Government 
system. Those educational outlaws will remain pretty much 
as they are, outside the pale of recognition, unless something 
can be devised much more applicable to their case than Mr. 
Corry’s Minute. No schools not likely before to have come 
under the Privy Council will be rendered more likely to do 80 
now. It is true that small schools are offered more money 
under this Minute than they previously were, but the offer is 
burdened with such conditions that it may be more than 
questioned whether most such schools (say, for example, 
schools in Devonian, Cumbrian, or East Anglian parishes of 
less than 800 population) will not decline to avail themselves 
of it, and prefer to remain under the previous regime, with a 
less expensive staff, and minus the chance of a grant ona 
Seventh Standard. As for the schools in parishes under 600, 
which form the bulk of the nonconformists to the Downing 
Street system, the Minute is a dead letter for them. Their 
main difficulty does not lie in an inability to pay a sufficiently 
large staff to satisfy the inspector's requirements, but is much 
more radical and fundamental than this. It consists in the 
inability to raise enough local and voluntary effort even to 
start a school with adequate buildings, or to pay the ordinary 
current expenses of maintenance, or to guarantee two-thirds of 
a trained teacher’s salary. The difliculty is one which in- 
fallibly results from conducting education on the voluntary 
system, viz., that in some localities there are no volunteers. 
Where the landlords are non-resident, indifferent, or antago- 
nistic, and where the parson is single-handed, and has not 
perhaps even an occasional and errant Dissenting preacher to 
stir him up, like a gad-fly, at certain seasons to superhuman 
exertions, voluntary effort must be ineffectual. The truth is, 
Mr. Corry has quite failed to realize what is the real want of 
the country in this respect, and Mr. Lowe’s cynicism has hit 
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the right nail on the head. What is wanted is, if the present 
system must continue, to supplement it by some scheme for 
local rating in places where voluntary effort is inadequate. 
The second object of the Minute is to obtain more attention 
in elementary schools to some one subject besides reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Most small schools, as has been 
already said, will probably not take any notice of the Minute ; 
but, unless by some “instructions to the Inspectors 
“‘ supplementary rules,” it be made incumbent on them to be 
inspected under the new minute, will prefer being examined 
under the old. But let us suppose that the minute be generally 


accepted. Even with this concession it will appear that Mr. | 
Corry has acted unadvisedly. We quite agree with him that | 


by creating a Seventh Standard he will probably induce more 
children to be presented in the fifth and sixth; may we go 


further, and maintain that in any system of education it is| 


essential to have a high, and indeed an unattainable standard 
placed before teachers and scholars, because otherwise they 
will not strain every nerve? The only way to cause men or 
children to strain every nerve is to place before them an ideal. 
Hence, we think, as we have always thought, that the addition 
of a seventh, and even an eighth standard to the existing 
standards of examination would be a great improvement. 
But we cannot think that the choice of the subject-matter of 
this seventh standard has been wisely made. As far as we 
understand the minute (which may yet be considerably modi- 
fied by the instructions to be issued by the Department, more 
suo, to the Inspectors), the additional examination originated 
by the minute consists in a re-examination in the present 
sixth standard (‘.¢.,in reading difficult printed matter, writing 
the same from dictation, and working sums in practice and bills 
of parcels), plus an examination in some one other subject. 
In most schools this will probably be geography, as that 
is one which gives the greatest amount of show with 
the least amount of trouble. Now, is Mr. Corry right in 
thinking that this is the tinkering which the scholastic 
pot requires? He quotes the opinion of the “ most intelligent 
of the Inspectors.” Who told him who were the most intel- 
ligent of these officers? How does he know? Has he hada 
hint from some Tory ex-Lord-President on the subject ¢ or 
has he during his very brief term of office studied the 
voluminous reports of those officers for some years, in order to 
find out which of them were the most reliable in the matter 
of intelligence? or was this also suggested by the little boy ? 
It is a great mystery; and it is with much diffidence that the 
Spectator ventures to differ from the authority of even the 
“‘ most intelligent ” of the Inspectors. But we hold that what 
is wanted in the way of raising the standard of our elementary 
education is a further development of the present subjects of 
examination, which really at present stop short of that point 
at which any firm grasp can be obtained of rudimentary prin- 
ciples such as shall secure to the scholar the retention of what 
he has learnt in his memory. Take, for example, the all- 
important subject of arithmetic (a study which Tories do not 
encourage in the poor, and which does not tend to breed Con- 
servative habits of mind). We hold that the Education 
Department is wholly wrong in the order in which it requires 
arithmetic to be taught. The system of teaching the weights 
and measures, practice, and bills of parcels, before any know- 
ledge of fractions be conveyed to the scholar is unquestionably 
wrong, and this order has been abandoned by the best modern 
text-books. As regards the theory and principles of the 
science, it is certain that no tolerable grasp of elementary 
arithmetic can be secured until something has been learnt of 
fractions, while the practical inconvenience of this anfiquated 
practice appears in the long, roundabout method in which 
children work, in their utter confusion regarding remainders, 
and in their positive disability to handle calculations, such as 
those in long and square measure, where fractions occur. It 
may be urged that, children leaving school very young, it is 
essential to give them a knowledge of common weights and 
measures, and of the form of a shop bill. But at any rate, 
when making a seventh standard, Mr. Corry might have 
thought of this. The truth is, probably,— Take care of the 
higher arithmetic and composition, and the geography will 
take care of itself.” It is a subject which children like, and if 
it has dropped out of use, which we rather doubt, and which 
we know not to be the case in some districts, it is the fault of 
the Inspectors, because they are too lazy or too hostile to the 
new Code to demand it. Where the inspector demands it, 
and will take the trouble to examine in it, it is sure to be 
taught. Or, if difficulty still remains, he has powers enough 
under the Revised Code to compel attention to the subject, as 


” or some | 


much as to compel a proper supply of materials e 
discipline. Good 
Having found so much fault with Mr. Corry’s Sey, 
Standard, it would perhaps be only fair that we should sy _ 

a better one. The following would probably be much py, 
efficient, and would certainly meet with more favour Pe 
experienced teachers :— = 

Reading—Manuscript, written in a clerk-like hand. 

Writing—The substance of a short narrative slowly reaj 
through twice. 

Arithmetic—Vulgar and decimal fractions. 

It is notorious that many boys can read a book fairly, who 
when they go into offices are completely puzzled by a lotte, 
_ There would be no difficulty in providing the Inspectors with 
| official letters written in a clerk-like hand, such ag would be 
perfectly fair for examination, and might be kept private, }; 
is also notorious that many boys can write fairly to dictation, 
| but cannot compose a sentence. The exercise proposed is thy 
| legitimate development and proof of a good course of trainj 
|in dictation. Respecting arithmetic we have already spoken 
| And we think there can be no doubt that a seventh standard 
like, or somewhat like, the above would produce a real 
educational progress, and be less liable to abuse and humbug 
than that devised by Mr. Corry. 

A very few words on the third object proposed by the ney 
Minute. Mr. Lowe attacked it as a violation of the laws of 
political economy. To this charge Mr. Corry thought it quite 
sufficient to reply, “I do not care what the principles of poli. 
tical economy may be. I do not care whether I violated the 
rules of political economy or not; my object was to increag 
the number of pupil-teachers.” Well, as Mr. Corry “ doesn't 
care,” we suppose it is of no use to beg him to consider any 
suggestion which is based upon political economy. But as the 
readers of the Spectator no doubt are of a different persuasion 
from the Tory Minister, and do care for the laws of political 
economy as well as for the pupil-teachers, we may just call 
their attention to the fact that this is an attempt to increag 
the supply of male (not of female) teachers, by paying small 
grants to schools which produce them in an embryo condition, 
If Mr. Corry thinks, in the present state of this country, to in- 
duce men to enter or stick to the teacher's profession by such 
contrivances as this, he is greatly mistaken. There is no 
talk of stimulating the supply of female teachers by sucha 
cordial; and why? Because the laws of the market already 
encourage them, and their numbere have consequently suffered 
no diminution under the Revised Code. So long as the pro- 
fession of a teacher has no prizes in the background ; so long 
as his social position is so inferior; so long as the prospects 
of other trades or businesses are so superior, men of ability 
cannot be peddled into teaching. It may indeed be a grave 
question whether we must not abandon the prejudice that men 
ought to do all the principal work of teaching, and leaves 
great part, as the Americans do, to be the function and sphere 
of women. This is one of the social problems of the day. 
But if we must have men as teachers, far other means must be 
taken to secure them than the setting of a pupil-teacher trap. 














JUSTICE TO WOMEN. 

TY\HE controversy which has been going on in these columus 

for some weeks back, and which has simultaneously, we 
believe, been going on in the University of London, and which is 
likely to make itself immediately heard in Parliament, as to the 
true meaning of justice to women, induces us to say a few words 
more on the subject, to make clear a position which is, we believe, 
still in great degree misapprehended by many of our readers 
The ordinary, and we think just, demand of women, though it 
does not, we believe, lead, as it is supposed to do, to the opening 
of the ordinary degree examinations to women, is as follows:— 
‘« Exclude us from no career, whatever it may be, from which you 
do not exclude men, except for the same reason and on the sail? 
grounds for which you exclude men. If we are incompetent for 
these careers, or any of them, the process of natural selection will 
soon show it much better than a priori opinions ; we shall not make 
our way, and shall soon desist from an attempt for which we are 
not fitted. The utmost harm that can be done is, that a few too 
ambitious women, like thousands and thousands of too ambitious 
men, will fly at too high a mark, and have the pain, it may be the 
injury, of a sense of failure, and a broken ambition. To set against 
this temporary mischief, there will be not only the removal of a sens 
of injustice, but the substitution of an active, if umfortunate, am- 
bition in many cases, for that languid and colourless life which 0 
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many womeD nowlead. At all events, the mischief will be temporary, 
the benefit of the ex ie * , 
jalare and in the cases of success, W ill be permanent. b We con- 
fos this argument seems to us quite unanswerable. For our own 
we feel no doubt at all that there is a real and organic differ- 
pont pe for one class of active pursuits, women for another, 
= broad margin common to both. ‘That is our own private con- | 
yor We should be exceedingly surprised to find men success- | 
tally competing with women for the management of nurseries, and 
« should be equally surprised to find women successfully com- 
-.» with men for the management of ships or the tillage 
yon Women’s labour in the fields is not physically unsuc- 
costal, i.¢., for its immediate purpose, but every one admits that it 
jeads to great moral evils, which may even induce the Legislature to 
interfere with a veto. But the reasons for such an interference 
would not apply to the opening of the usual intellectual and pro- 
fesional careers to women. Women educated enough to attempt 
these would be themselves the best judges of their own success or 
fsilure, and there could not well be any such pressure of physical 
necessity behind them as forces the daughters and wives of agri- 
galtaral labourers into a field of labour by which they are, as a 
class, fatally injured. And we heartily admit that the only way 
to discriminate clearly what practical careers women are, and are 
not fitted for, is to let them try. In many cases,—as in the medi- 
eal profession,—we do not feel any doubt that they will find a 
ial kind of work for which they are specially fitted, which has 
never been adequately done by men at all, and which never would 
be done but by women. In other professions, also, doubtless, there 
are unexplored nooks and corners,—perhaps most useful special 
cassifications and subdivisions of work never yet introduced,— 
which the mere attempt to —— = = to the 
ion would at once discover, and provide for, as 
geal never been provided for yet. The only way of 
finding out natural fitness is free permission to try. We 
have no doubt of the real and substantial distinction between 
the real powers of men and women, but we have a very 
strong opinion that in very many fields of both thought 
and practice hitherto denied to women, provinces specially 
adapted to their powers will be discovered, which would never be 
discovered until the attempt of women to fit themselves for these 
fields of exertion had been practically tried. We have heard the 
¢pinion of one of the most eminent of our living physicians that 
one of the new lady physicians is doing in the most admirable 
manner a work which medical men would never even have had the 
chanceof doing. Mothers bring their children to her in hundreds to 
consult her on really important points, on which they freely admit 
that they would never have thought of taking advice at all had 
she not been accessible to them. And we should not be surprised 
to find that even in law, as certainly in literature and art, special 
fields of exertion quite consistent with feminine instincts will 
spring up, if they are only looked for. 
But the great safeguard in all these cases is this,—that in 
practical professions the process of “ natural selection” is very 
plain and certain in its operation. Women might, perhaps, try 
4 policeman’s work,—or in a higher rank of life might aspire to 
the work of barristers, wish to go circuit, and browbeat witnesses. 
But in all probability they would not try long. The unsuitable 
character of the work would soon show itself, and throw off 
#pirants from this false track. It would be only where women 
were found specially suited to some division or new subdivision 
“of professional work, that they would attach themselves in any 
aumbers tosuch work. In the case of a practical profession, then, 
the intrinsic difficulty of success would be the natural safeguard. 
If women’s novels and pictures did not sell women’s novels and 
pictures would not be produced, and if women invariably failed at 
the Bar, as we think they would, or as sailors, as they certainly 
would, the Bar and the nautical profession would never be 
attempted by them. Why not, then, apply the same test to 
politics, and let them try? We reply that in politics there is no 
Clear test of failure or success, and that, therefore, in politics we 
are always compelled to take some rough security @ priori for the 
Political competence of the classes we admit. As a rule, that 
test has been, for men, living in a house of a certain value, which 
8 supposed to involye,—and does usually involve,—a certain 
Practical education, a certain amount of knowledge of the 
external world, and of the interests affected by Parliamentary 
legislation. It involves this for men, but have we any reason to 
Suppose that it would at present involve the same general 
acquaiutance with political interests, and the drift of rival political 





Principles, for average women? We do not hesitate to say that it 





would not,—that even in the middle classes, the widows, wives, and 


ample to other women, both in the cases of | daughters of very few men, not Members of Parliament, take the 


slightest interest in politics, or could show even that very bare and 
trivial amount of interest and intelligence with regard to polities 
which an average man, qualified in the same way, could usually 


relative powers of ordinary women and men, which fits | show. Man for woman, living in the same class of house, and 


qualified by the same rental qualification,—no one, in his senses, 
would doubt that the average man’s political interests and 
notions would be far in advance of the average woman’s of the 
same level. None, therefore, who think that some rough minimum 
test of political capacity should be required for every voter, and 
who do not concede a vote to be a matter of right, could main- 
tain that at present the same political test for the franchise would 
in the case of women work as well, or half as well, as for men. 
And if there be, as we maintain there is, a large and easily dis- 
tinguishable class of persons for whom the same rough criterion 
which we apply now would mean something very much less indeed, it 
would be absurd to admit them on the strength of their possessing 
such a criterion. ‘The possession of a house of a given rental is 
not like a political examination,—it is not a proof of political 
capacity, but only, in the case of perhaps 60 or 70 per cent. of 
ordinary householders, a presumption vegified by fact. But if 
applied to women it would probably not be a presumption at all, 
for the cases in which it would succeed would probably be 9 or 
10 per cent., instead of a respectable majority of the whole num- 
ber. It is, then, in the present state of women’s political educa- 
tion, absurd to be satisfied with the same grounds of presumption 
with which we are rightly satisfied in the case of men. We must 
require more in order that it may mean the same thing. Or,— 
and this is the rational course,—we must wait till women have so 
far gained in general political intelligence, that the same borough 
and county qualifications would imply as much chance of a poli- 
tical mind in their case as it does already in the case of men. 

So much for the political question. And now as to the edu- 
cational,—the admission of women to the ordinary masculine 
degrees. So far as a degree is a mere professional qualification 
for a practical career,—as in the case of medical and, perhaps, law 
degrees, which nobody would take but with a view to professional 
ends, we would throw them open to women at once, because we 
are persuaded that the practical discouragements of professional 
competition would be quite enough to teach women what they could 
and could not profitably attempt to do, without our prejudging 
the question for them. Here, as we said before, nature will prove 
a wuch better sifting power than our a privri opinions, which, 
even when sound enough as far as they go, are apt to miss the 
mark through not auticipating modifications of the division of 
labour which suggest themselves directly the conditions arise 
under which such modifications become possible. But with regard 
to those educational degrees which are coveted, and are actually 
obtained, only as indices of general education and culture, and the 
most important effect of which is therefore to react on the general 
teaching of the schools and colleges whence candidates for these 
degrees come, the case is very different. If you decide that the 
same general degrees should be accessible on the same terms to 
men and women, you decide at once that the course of general 
education for men and women shall follow exactly the same 
track ; and by deciding this you may be,—we are disposed to 
think you would be,—doing a great mischief to the existing 
girls’ schools and ladies’ colleges. In the first place, you would 
force on girls beyond their strength by encouraging them, or their 
teachers, to think that they ought to pass the same examinations at 
the same age as lads. Itis partly, no doubt, due to the early neglect 
of girls’ education that this would usually be so excessively injurious 
to them. Partly it may be due to a radical difference in physical 
strength between the two sexes. But anyhow it would be 
obviously and exceedingly mischievous. But this is not all. We 
entertain, not without a good deal of knowledge of the subject, 
the sincerest doubt whether, apart from the question of age, pre- 
cisely the same track of general education should be laid down as 
the best for average young men and average young women. In 
each case alike the object of course should be to give the largest 
development to the average faculties of each sex which is possible 
within the years of childhood and youth. But would this be the 
same for the two sexes? Is it not true that women’s minds are 
proportionally finer and more quick of apprehension on the side of 
taste and art, and weaker on the side of mere intellectual grasp, 
—feats of logic, retentiveness of memory, tenacity of hold on 
first principles,—than men’s? If so, can the best general educa- 
tion for the two sexes be identical? For our own parts, we believe 
that no general education is good which does not leave behind 
it the highest sense of a real gain in power and resource which 
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it is possible to give. No education is so erroneous as that 
which devotes itself wholly to counteracting natural deficiencies, 
instead of also developing as much as possible natural powers. 
What we fear from too absolute an identification of the general 
education of young women with the present education of young 
men, is that it would not instil into the former the full sense of 
power and resource which they are capable of receiving. It would 
neglect the side of their minds on which they are superior to men, 
and hammer away at that side on which they are inferior to men, 
and so discourage them. ‘This would be a great evil, and one of 
which there would be no conspicuous practical criterion, if once 
the general education of girls had been assimilated to that of the 
other sex. We are glad that the University of London appears 
to have foreseen this danger, and to intend to feel its way carefully 
to the sort of examination which may be best adapted to react with 
good effect on the general education given at the girl schools and 
the ladies’ colleges, 





THE POWER OF IMPARTIALITY. 

EW peculiarities of English society are more noteworthy than 

"the prestige which still attaches itself to the higher Judges. 
A judge is almost the on¥y kind of man left in this country whose 
utterance can change opinion at once and radical!y throughout the 
kingdom, the only one whose decision has a weight with the whole 
population not derived altogether from the reasoning by which it 
issupported Individuals still have this power over small coteries 
and in limited localities, some clergymen, for example, in their 
congregations, and some owners on their own estates, but no man 
other than a judge exercises it over the whole country. No 
Bishop, for example, has it. It would be very natural that he 
should have, and in some ways very beneficial, but he never has 
it. Nobody's opinion on vestments was ever really affected by a 
Bishop’s charge about vestments, unless indeed there was a novel 
argument or fine illustration in the charge, which is the rarest of 
all occurrences. ‘The public is certainly no more affected by the 
best of such charges than it would be by a similar argument in a 
newspaper or pamphlet signed by anybody not a Bishop, is, per- 
haps, rather less affected. Yet it is not too much to say that Sir 
A. Cockburn’s charge to the Grand Jury in the Nelson and Brand 
trial has actually changed opinion throughout the country. The 
Standard, always friendly to authority, and the Teleyraph, always 
venomous against negroes, alike recant at once, acknowledge that 
the popular theory of martial law which yesterday they would 
have declared sacred is illegal and morally wrong. ‘They prostrate 
themselves mentally before the Chief Justice, and do it besides 
honestly, as clearly seeing what before they did not see. All over 
the country hundreds of country gentlemen who on Wednesday 
believed the proclamation of martial law was legally the suspension 
of all law, on Thursday read that immense charge all through, and 
sat down changed men upon that point for the remainder of their 
lives. Nobody else would have had a tithe of that influence, not the 
Primate, not the Premier, not the greatest thinker in the kingdom. 
It is, moreover, not only Sir A. Cockburn’s reasoning, perfect as it 
is, which has produced this effect, for Mr. FitzJames Stephen put 
the case as well and almost in the same words in his ‘ opinion,” 
published months ago, which had no such effect at all. Nor is it 
the mere force of a judge's dictum, for a charge does not, like a 
judgment, actually help to make the law. It is the result of the 
singular influence which still attaches to the judge’s utterance, an 
influence so exceptional that it is worth while for a moment to 
examine its causes. 

They are, we believe, two—the crave which exists in all 
men, or all men not genuinely original, for a terminal or autho- 
ritative opinion upon a disputed point, and the extreme re- 
spect and liking which all men feel for mental white light, for 
absolute impartiality in the application of exhaustive knowledge. 
The former feeling is so curiously strong, that the decay of all 
influence like that exercised by the Judges is almost inexplicable. 
It has almost made every theology now existing in the world, each | 
creed always elevating some book, or teacher, or tradition into a | 
final and irreversible, or, as it may be, divine authority. Pro- 
testants have least of it, but half the reluctance to examine 
scientific and philological and historical criticisms on the Scrip- 
tures proceeds from a positive dread of losing the right of appeal 
to an authoritative and final arbiter, of being plunged into a sea 
of speculation which may not only be limitless, but eternal. 
Among Mohammedans precisely the same feeling protects not 
only the Koran, but the earlier amplifications and explanations 


tial. If we are not greatly mistaken, we see signs of the 
tendency among the Comtists, who seem actually to fee} gra 
when a final opinion of Comte’s can be found, and let it overrid 
| their own, orchange it permanently. Of course a living authori 
| is more pleasant than a dead one, so much more, that we hun 
| often wondered that the world has never produced a legal Pope 
If all civilized countries had retained one law instead of Using ty, 
| or three hundred different modifications of two great systems th 
| Roman and the Feudal-Tentonic, a legal Pope would have bee 
| very probable indeed. In the only system of law which Covers g 
| wide space, the “ international law of Europe,” the tendeney ha 
reappeared over and over again, and one or two books are quoted 
even now with a respect quite aside from any accorded to theiy 
| reasoning. On maritime international law Mr. Story Teally was 
Pope for a long time, and could issue something very like a By, 
There is a point in all questions upon which absolute truth jy 
unattainable, when men grow weary of argument, and Positively 
long for a dictum, for something beyond discussion. We 5 
ber an illustration of that in politics which is almost comically 
complete. Indian political controversies are always very fierce, g 
least in words, and at some time or other the Secretary of Stats 
is pretty sure to intervene with Ais opinion. He does not usually 
know very much, and he often writes very slipshod English, but 
his utterance always changes Anglo-Indian opinion. Controy 
revives next minute, of course, but it is on the basis of that new tert, 
not as questioning its perfect and final authoritativeness. Wel. 
lieve that with most men this crave is so instinctive and so constant, 
that persons in the position, say of Archbishops, may yet arrive a 
wholly unprecedented power, may be able to utter charges which 
will have as irresistible a weight as Sir A. Cockburn’s charge, At 
present we could expose most Bishops’ decisions, or seem to expox 
them, as easily as leaders in the Star or Standard, but if we wrote 
for a year on Sir A. Cockburn’s, we should have on the majority of 
minds just no effect at all. His authority would stifle our reasoning, 
All that is required is that the Archbishop shall comply with the 
conditions with which the Judges, for instance, do comply, shall have 
knowledge beyond the criticism of the public, knowledge which, 
if not complete, is more complete than anybody else's, and applyit 
with impartiality not only perfect, but so perfect that it approves 
itself equally to all men. We doubt if manyareaware of the immense, 
the almost limitless force which perfect impartiality has over the 
imaginations as well as the feelings of the mass of mankind, 
perhaps of all mankind without exception. It is the very rarest 
of all qualities, is the only one which the vainest never in secret 
assume to themselves, the only one in which the great majority 
feel and know themselves lamentably deficient. Men admire it 
accordingly when they find it, and as it is exceedingly useful, they 
hunger for it too. It is the root of the worship of kingship, the 
notion that the king will be impartial among his subjects, a) 
equally below him,—that he will in some sense, now metaphorical 
mostly, sit in the gate and do justice. We believe if we 
could trace the cause of the singular wish to believe wha) 
are called millennial doctrines which pervades so many minds, 
we should find it in the longing for an absolutely impartial 
authority, which, armed with sufficient knowledge, could give @ 
final and irresistible dictum on the controversies of life, # 
dictum which should carry conviction even to the sufferer by it. 
Much of the want of fear of God, so much complained of by 
divines, in one sense rightly, in another wrongly, is traceable to the 
feeling that as He must be alike omniscient and impartial, thoe 
qualities will be, as it were, a compensation for the severity of 
His holiness. A series of circumstances, some of them accidental, 
some of them the result of our history, have made English Judges 
for the most part genuinely impartial, and impressed into the public 
mind, at the same time, the difficult conviction that they ares 
Consequently, as they usually have knowledge considerable enough 
to be perfect, in comparison with the knowledge of the public, their 
dicta throw on the subject just the white light so anxiously desired, 
while they are by law authoritative and final. ‘They operate, 
therefore, like Papal decrees on Ultramontanes, really perform the 
almost impossible work of suddenly changing deeply prejudiced 
opinion. Men even feel their opinion of their own motiv® 
altered by the calm, passionless description of them, without hate 
or fear, or affection, which seems to reveal them to themselves like 
a second and external conscience. It is like advancing out of 
artificial light into the sunshine; nothing is changed, but everything 
looks different, so different that the change of idea has the cone 
creteness of a change of fact. ‘The world is, men say, ceasing to 








of the Koran, because without them there would be no final authority 
for those applications of religion to the petty affairs of life which | 
Asiatics, and in a less degree all other men, believe to be essen- 


respect authority; but wherever full knowledge is applied with 
serene, passionless impartiality, impartiality as of Nature rainltg 
and shining alike on unjust and just, Authority revives. 
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THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

XXV.—SuUSSEX AND Soutn Surrey.—Tue Lanp. 

NE of the most original and interesting chapters in Mr. 
() Kemble’s Saxons in England is that upon the Mark ; and as 
gussex is & county which furnishes a very considerable share of the 
examples which he has adduced of the existence in Anglo-Saxon 
times of this territorial division, it may be well to remind our 
readers of the general purport of Mr. Kemble’s views on this 
Prefacing that land may be held by many men in common 
or by several households, under settled conditions, he observes that 
the smallest and simplest of these common divisious is that which 
we technically call a Mark, or March (Mearc),—a word less fre- 
nt in the Anglo-Saxon than in the German muniments, only 
pecause the system founded upon what it represents yielded in 
England earlier than in Germany to extraneous influences. This 
isthe first general division, the next in order to the private estates 
or alods of the Markmen. As the name denotes, it is something 
marked out or defined, having settled boundaries ; something serv- 
ing as a sign to others, and distinguished by signs. It is the plot 
of land on which a greater or lesser number of free men have 
wttled for purposes of cultivation, and for the sake of mutual 
profit or protection, and it comprises a portion both of arable 
land and pasture, in proportion to the numbers that enjoy 
its produce.” The term also denotes ‘ those forests and 
wastes by which the arable is enclosed, and which separate 
the possessions of one tribe from those of another. In a second 
and more important sense of the word, the Mark is ‘“‘a com- 
munity of families or households, seated on such plots of land 
and forest.” ‘This is the original basis upon which all Teutonic 
society rests, and must be assumed to have been at first amply 
competent to all the demands of society in a simple and early 
stage of development.” Each Mark had an organization and 
jurisdiction of its own, and we find in Anglo-Saxon charters the 
words “‘ Mearemot,” the place where the Court of the Mark was 
held, and Mearcbeorh, the hill or mound which was the site of the 
Court. ‘ Although the Mark seems originally to have been de- 
fined by the nature of the district, the hills, streams, and forests, 
still its individual, peculiar, and as it were private character de- 
pended in some degree also upon long subsisting relations of the 
Markmen, both among themselves, and with regard to others.” 
Mr. Kemble adds that he represents them to himself “as great 
family unions, comprising households of various degrees of wealth, 
rank, and authority; some in direct descent from the common 
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ancestors, or from the hero of the particular tribe ; others more | 


distantly connected, through the natural result of increasing 
population, which multiplies indeed the members of the family, 
but removes them at every step further from the original stock ; 
some admitted into communion by marriage, others by adoption, 
others even by emancipation, but all recognizing a brotherhood, a 
kinsmanship, on sibsceaft ; all standing together as one unit in 
respect of other similar communities; all governed by the same 
judges and led by the same captains; all sharing in the same 
religious rites, and all known to themselves and to their neigh- 
bours by one general name.” ‘The process by which the Mark 
became merged in larger organizations is easily imagined. 
Two villages placed on separate clearings in the bosom of 
4 forest, each with ‘‘ an ill defined boundary in the wood that 
separates them, each extending its circuit woodward as popu- 
lation increases and presses on the land, and each attempting 
todrive its Mark further into the waste, as the arable gradually 
encroaches upon this,” would at last meet, and then merge in one 
community, either voluntarily or as a consequence of conflict. 
When this agglomeration has taken place, there would be a ten- 
deney to drop the distinctive names of the Marks, and so we can 
account for their disappearance in so many cases. ‘Those names 
would linger longest and be more likely to be transmitted to pos- 
terity in the districts in which the intervening forests were densest 


and widest, or the marshes deeper and more impassable, and it 


is not surprising, then, that we find them lingering most in the 
marsh counties of the East of England, and in the forest which 
spread over Sussex an a considerable part of Kent and Surrey. 
“The original significance of these names is now perhaps matter 
of curious rather than of useful inquiry. Could we securely deter- 
mine it, we should, beyond doubt, obtain an insight into the 
antiquities of the Germanic races far transcending the actual 
extent of our historical knowledge.” Mr. Kemble favours the 
hypothesis that “a single family, itself claiming descent, through 
Some hero, from the gods, and gatherins: other scattered families 
around itself, retained the administration of the family rites of 
religion, and gave its own nae to all the rest of the community. 


Once established, such distinctive appellations must wander with 
the migrations of the communities themselves. In the midst of 
restless movements so general and extensive as those of our progeni - 
tors, it cannot surprise us when we find the Gentile names of 
Germany, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark reproduced upon our 
own shores. Even where a few adventurers, one only bearing 
a celebrated name, took possession of a new home, comrades 
would readily be found, glad to establish themselves around him 
under an appellation long recognized as heroic ; or a leader dis- 
tinguished for his skill, his valour, and success, his power or supe- 
rior wealth, may have found little difficulty in conferring the name 
of his own race upon those who shared in his adventures. ‘Thus 
Harlings and Waelsings, names most intimately connected with 
the great epos of the Germanic and Scandinavian races, are repro- 
duced in several localities in England; Billing, the noble pro- 
genitor of the royal race of Saxony has more than one enduring 
record, and similarly, all the local denominations of the early 
settlements may, Mr. Kemble believes, ‘‘ have arisen and been 
perpetuated.” He gives lists of these names in English topo- 
graphy. ‘They are ‘for the most part irregular compositions, of 
which the former portion is a patronymic in -ing or -ling, declined 
in the genitive plural. The second portion is a mere definition of 
the locality, as -geat, -hyrst, -him, -wic, -tin, -stede, and the like. 
In a few cases the patronymic stands alone in the nominative 
plural, as ‘Tétingas (Tooting), Surrey; Wo6cingas (Woking), 
Surrey ; Meallingas (Malling), Kent; Wetheringas (Wittering), 
Sussex. In a still smaller number, the name of the eponymus 
replaces that of his descendants, as Finnesburh (linsbury), and 
Waelsesham (Walsham), Norfolk.” Mr. Kemble, however, gives 
a caution as to confusion of the patronymic termination ing with 
the mere form of the genitive case, and with mere euphonized 
forms in ing. He appends lists of the names of Marks in England, 
partly derived from original Saxon documents, and partly inferred 
from actual local names in England at the present day. Of those 
derived from the former source we find the following belonging to 
Sussex :—Beadlingas, Beorganstedingas, Beorhtingas, Dicelingas, 
Iiwaessingas, Paessingas, Palingas, Puningas, Staeningas, ‘Ter- 
ringas, ‘Tudingas, and Witringas. Among inferred names in 
Sussex we have Aldingas (from Aldingbourn), Aldringas (from 
Aldrington), lmodingas (from Almodington), Angmeringas 
(from Angmering), Ardingas (from Ardingly), Arlingas (from 
Arlington), Artingas (from Artington), Escingas (from Astriog- 











| ton), “Esclingas (from Ashling), ‘Etheringas (from Athrington), 
Beadingas (from Beddingham), Bedingas (from Beeding), Billin- 
| gas (from Billingshurst), Brihtlingas (from Brightling), Budingas 
(from Buddington), Byttingas (from Butting Hill), Cealfingas 
| (from Chalvington), Cidingas (from Chiddingly), Ciltingas (from 
Chiltington), Climpingas (from Climping), Cocingas (from 
Cocking), Daellingas (from Dallington), Didlingas (from Didling), 
Dicelingas (from Ditchling), Doningas (from Donnington), Dyriu- 
gas (from Darrington), Ecgingas (from Etchingham), Ferringa 

(from Ferring), Fleccingas (from Fletching), Folcingas (from Folk- 
ington), Funtingas (from Funtington), Gystlingas (from Guest- 
ling), Heortingas (from Harting), Haestingas (from Hastings), 
Hellingas (from Hellingly), Holingas (from Hollington), Ipingas 
(from Iping), Lfingas (from Jevington), Lytlingas (from Littling- 
ton), Lullingas (from Lullington), Mallingas (from Malling), 
Maecdlinglas (from Maudling), Mecingas (from Meeching), Otliu- 
gas (from Oving), Paeccingas (from Patching), Paellingiws (from 
Pallingham), Pidingas (from Piddinghoe), Puningas (from Poyn- 
ings), Rotingas (from Rottingdean), Rustingas (from Rustington), 
Sealtingas (from Salvington), Somtingas (from Sompting), Slen- 
ingas (from Steyning), Storringas (from Storrington), Strellingas 
(from Strellington), Sulingas (from Sullington), ‘Teorringas (from 
Tarring), ‘Tilingas (from Tillington), ‘Tortingas (from ‘Tortington), 
Wearlingas (from Warlingham), Wearringas (from Warringcam)), 
Weartingas (from Warthing), Waesingas (from Washington), 
Wetheringas (from Wittering), Waetlingas (from Whatlington), 
Willingas (from Willingdon), Wylmingas (from Wilmington), aud 
Weorthingas (from Worthing). In all, the names thus inferred 
from places in Sussex are 68—more than in any county except 
York and Lincoln. Kent comes next, with a total of G0. Of these 
68, 24 still contain the patronymic names simply, without any addi- 
tion of wic, ham, &e., Kent alone having a greater proportion in 
These patronymics are scarcely to be found north 


this respect. 
of the Humber. 

Such, then, are our sole memorials of the early Saxon settlers in 
Sussex. ‘There appears to be evidence that after the Norman 
conquest the county received a new organization, with the view 
of retaining more firmly in the hands of the new conquering race 
what had proved to be the key to the Kingdom of England, From 
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this time Sussex is divided into six portions, ‘‘ extending right 
down from the northern border of the county, and each having a 
frontage towards the sea. Lach of these Rapes (perhaps from the 
Norse word ‘ hrappr’) has within it some one castle or other 
important station for defence and protection. In Domesday each 
Rape appears under a military commander. All the original 
Anglo-Saxon divisions are noticed in the Anglo-Saxon laws, and 
preserved an Anglo-Saxon tribunal. The Rape is not noticed in 
any Anglo-Saxon law, and does not possess any Anglo-Saxon 
tribunal. We therefore have good reason to conjecture that 
this part of England more peculiarly occupied the attention of 
William, and that he treated Sussex entirely as a conquered 
territory.” The Rapes are those of Hastings, Lewes, and 
Pevensey, in the east, and Arundel, Bramber, and Chichester, in 
the west of the county. ‘The castles in each of these Rapes 
were either on or not far from the coast ; and each Rape formed 
what has been called a high road to Normandy, each having an 
available harbour at its southern extremity.” 

In the distribution of lands among the conquerors, the greatest 
Sussex landowner was Roger de Montgomery, Earl of Arundel 
and Shrewsbury, who had 83 manors, comprising (in the time of 
the Confessor) 818 hides. Next to him in acreage is William 
de Warren, Earl of Warren, in Normandy, who was made Kar! 
of Surrey by William Rufus. He and his wife Gudreda (a 
daughter of the Conqueror), founded the Priory of St. Pancras, 
at Lewes,in 1078. He held 43 manors, with an area of 620 hides. 
Then comes Robert, Earl of Moretaine and Cornwall, half-brother 
of the Conqueror, who married Matilda, youngest daughter of Roger 
de Montgomery. He had 81 manors, with an area of 520 hides. 
The next is William de Braiose, the founder of Sele Priory, whose 
family continued in the male line to the latter part of the reign of 
Edward III. He had 38 manors in Sussex, with an area of 452 
hides. ‘These are the greatest Norman landowners in Sussex. ‘lhe 
next layman in extent of possessions was William de Ow or Ku, 
son of Robert, Earl of Eu, the Conqueror’s second cousin. He was 
executed at Salisbury in 1096, for conspiracy against William 
Rufus. His father had been the original grantee of this Sussex 
property, including the castlery of Hastings. ‘There is at least 
one solitary Saxon tenant-in-chief, Aldred or Eldred, who held 
one manor, with an area of 4 hides. Possibly Odo of Winchester 
(who holds 1 manor of 6 hides) is another. King William held in 
his own hands 2 manors, containing 59 hides. ‘There were nine 
ecclesiastics who shared in the territorial spoil in Sussex, but their 
portion was a comparatively small one, and of the manors which 
they held, several are expressly said to have been held by them, 
or the sees or monasteries which they represented, in the reign 
of Edward the Confessor. ‘he Abbot of the new Abbey of 
Battle, founded after the Battle of Hastings, has a grant of the 
manors of Alcister and Bocheham, and considerable other pro- 
perty is mentioned as belonging to this abbey in the Rapes of 
Hastings and Pevensey. ‘Che principal ecclesiastical holders in the 
country were the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Chi- 
chester, the Bishop of Exeter, and the Abbot of Fescamp, in 
Normandy. ‘The Eu property lay chiefly in the Rape of Hastings. 
The Earl of Moretaine’s chief castle was Pevensey, and his posses- 
sions chiefly in that Rape. De Warren had the borough of Lewes, 
and his manors lay in that Rape. ‘The Castle of Bramber and the 
chief possessions in the Rape of that name were assigned to De 
Braiose. Earl Roger de Montgomery held the castles of Chichester 
and Arundel, and predominated in those Rapes. In Surrey the 
De Warren family, who held the Earldom, predominated for 
a considerable time after the Conquest. At a later period 
the Hollands, Fitzalans, Mowbrays, and Howards became the 
Earls and leading proprietors. ‘The chief Surrey proprietors in 
Domesday Survey were the King (who held besides other places 
in North Surrey Gildeford (Guildford), Wochinges (Woking), 
Cherchefelle (Reigate), Dorchinges (Dorking), Godelminge (God- 
alming), &c.; Eustace, Earl of Boulogne; Ida, wife of Eustace of 
Boulogne the younger, his son, whose son, Godfrey of Boulogne, 
was the Crusader King of Jerusalem; the Earl of Moretaine, 
Earl Roger de Montgomery; Richard de Tonbrige, son of the 
Earl of Brionne, and half-brother of the Conqueror; William de 
Braiose, William Fitz-Ansscalf, whose principal possessions lay in 
the neighbourhood of the Castle of Dudley, in Staffordshire, which 
he held; Walter Fitz-Other; Walter de Douuai; Gilbert Fitz- 
Richer de Aquila; Goisfrid de Mameville or Madeville; Goisfrid 
Ornatelle; Edward of Sarisberie; Robert Malet; Milo Crispin ; 
Haino, Vice-Comes; Humphrey the Chamberlain; Ralph de 
Felgeres ; Oswald; Teodric, and other servants of the King. 

During the early part of the Norman period the county of 
Sussex was united with that of Surrey, and only one Sheriff was 
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chosen for both. ‘They were divided in the 9th of Queen Elizabeth 
(1567), united in 1571, and finally divided in 1636, 


MUSIC. 


———>——_ 
BENEDICT'S LEGEND OF ST. CECILIA AT EXepep 
HALL. , 


Tue production of Mr. Benedict’s new Cantata by the Sacraq 
Harmonic Society has amply confirmed the favourable Verdict 
which attended its performance at the late Norwich Festival 
and this beautiful work may now be regarded as a permanent 
addition to our stock of sacred music. As it is to some extent 
new experiment in English art, an account of its chief features 
may be interesting. The Cantata opens with a very fine instry. 
mental prelude, solemn and calm, founded on the great Christian 
anthem in Part IL., ** God is our hope,” whose religious tone gives, 
by contrast, an increased effect to the opening chorus of Pagan 
rejoicing (** Let the lutes play their loudest”) at the wedding of 
Cecilia and Valerianus. ‘The noisy din of the revellers gradually 
(lies away, leaving Valerianus to sing a graceful (tenor) ballad to 
his bride, ‘*'The love too deep for words to speak.” ‘Then Cecilia 
comes forward and blasts his happiness thus :— 
“O my lord! if I must grieve you, 
Let my treason be given ; 
But I hear my Master call me, 
Love of man must ne’er enthral me, 
Bound by solemn vow to Heaven.” 

The husband’s very natural indignation at this cool announce. 
ment finds vent in rather strong language, and a dramatic little 
scene ensues. At last Valerianus makes the practical suggestion, 
‘*Give me some proof, for eye and ear, of this strange faith,” 
I{ereupon Cecilia exercises her old prerogative, and “ draws the 
angels down” to sing with her a beautiful little treble chorus, 
** Praise the Lord.” ‘The solo verses with which it is interspersel, 
and in which Cecilia is supposed to describe the various phases of 
human life, are sadly conventional :— 

‘“‘ When the roses have died in the path of the bride, 

When the banquet is spread, and the wine ruby red,” &., &e. 
—stagey rubbish, out of which no inspiration can ever come; but 
the psalm verses sung with the chorus are of the true angelic tone, 
aud ring out in clear fresh chords of simple beauty. Valerianus, 
being a youth of “ gracious dispositions,” is quite overcome by this 
convincing argument, and gives in his submission in a recitative 
containing some fine passages, followed by an air which is very 
unequal to the occasion, but which rises at the close into a noble 
strain, ending, ‘* Lord, I believe —help Thou mine unbelief !"—the 
pathetic meaning of these words being most expressively rendered 
by the music. An angel then announces,— 

“It is granted ; lo, the sign 
That the grace of Heaven is thine!” 

—and the angels, who had hitherto been only audible, now become 
visible, and bring crowns of roses and lilies for the ** bridegroom 
and bride, avd bride of Heaven.” ‘This chorus (which concludes 
Part I.) is not in the least angelic, and is far inferior to the genuine 
Pagan hymeneal at the opening of the Cantata,—it is a mere stage 
sham, suggestive of white gauze and ballet dancing. In fact, 
throughout the whole of the first part, the conventionalisms of the 
opera ave apt to show themselves, and the quality of the music 
invariably rises and falls with the quality of the words. 

‘The second part is altogether on a higher level than the first. 
It opens with a spirited (bass) song for the Prefect, ‘* What mean 
these zealots vile?” which irresistibly recalls the wrathful song 
in St. Paul, ‘* Consume them all,” to which it bears a strong 
family likeness, with this difference, however, that the Prefect 
gives a fine description of his own Gods in their serene Olympian 
glory, who are not to be put down by this ridiculous new heresy, 
which he will destroy for them. This song is followed by 4 
beautiful Christian prayer, “ Father, whose blessing we entreat,’ 
a contralto air which will probably become a popular favourite. 
Then comes a quartet and chorus, “* God is our hope and 
strength,” a composition of noble and majestic beauty, which # 
alone sufficient to establish Mr. Benedict’s right to an honourable 
place among the composers of sacred music. ‘This is followed by 
the arraignment of Cecilia and Valerianus before the Prefect, of 
which the most effective part is a chorus for male voices, 

“ Your doom shall be the sudden sword, 
And hers the agony of fire,” 
which renders the brutal tone of official cruelty very finely, while 
the often recurring solo of Valerianus, 
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“ Only too blest to die with her, 

My spirit’s angel-messenger,” 
maintains the heavenly side of the tragedy with a tender sweet- 
ness which is rather increased than otherwise by the slight mono- 
tony of the melody. A beautiful Funeral March (did the Pagans 
usually honour their victims in that way ?) is followed by a duet 
and trio, “Farewell but for a while” (Cecilia, in spite of her 
sainthood, was clearly by no means indifferent to her husband), 
and then we have the last scene, the martyrdom of Cecilia. Painful 
as the idea of it is, yet if we can imagine a heroine who could 
improvise at the stake, she would probably utter some such strains 
gs these, which express with great felicity the calm trust and 
upward look of one triumphing over a strong under-current of 

in. The angel choirs descend -to welcome her, and amid their 
softly breathed ‘* Hallelujahs” she passes into heaven, her voice 
garing higher and higher, and finally dying away in perfect 

The exquisite beauty and pathos of this last scene sets the 
geal on the whole Cantata, and brings out the real saintliness of 
the heroine, which the early scenes had somewhat obscured. 

The performance at Exeter Hall on March 29, though sus- 
ceptible of improvement in some respects, was decidedly good, and 
was heartily appreciated by a crowded audience. The part of 
Cecilia was admirably rendered by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
whose lovely voice and spiritual singing did the the fullest justice 
to the music. Mr. Cummings made a conscientious representative 
of Valerianus, but Mr. Weiss was scarcely equal to the part of the 
Prefect, which requires a voice of unusual vigour. Madame 
Sainton-Dolby was deservedly encored in the contralto song, 
“Father, whose blessing,” and Mr. Benedict, who conducted his 
own composition, was greeted most warmly at the close of the 
Cantata. ‘The remainder of the evening was occupied with an 
excellent performance of Rossini’s Stabat Mater, by the same 
singers, and the whole concert was to be repeated yesterday 
evening. 


FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 
[fo THe Eprror oF Tie “ Specraror.”] 

Sir,—If ‘*L. E. B.” had read my letters more carefully, she 
would have seen that the remark in my last, ‘‘ I should be glad to 
see some wider opening than now exists for the political influence 
of women,” was no new admission, *‘ surrendering the point in 
dispute between us,” but was merely a repetition of what I had 
said to the same effect, and at much greater length, in my first 
letter. Also, that while granting that the adoption by women of 
Mr. Hare’s plan ‘‘ might possibly lead to visible and useful resulta,” 
I added, ‘if a large proportion of Englishwomen were prepared 
to work out such a plan,” and in no way implied that I thought 
them so prepared at the present moment. How long such pre- 
paration would take I do not presume to suggest, but that it 
would involve an amount of mental training which must take con- 
siderable time, and that the franchise would be unwisely granted 
without such previous training, seems to me as clear as the cor- 
responding truth, that the franchise should be conferred when 
such training has done its work. 

To the rest of ‘“L. E. B.’s” letter it would be easy to 
reply, but the common ground between us is evidently too small 
to make further controversy profitable.—I am, Sir, &c., 

8. D. C. 


A CHILD'S TRADE IN BETHNAL GREEN, 
Lucrrer-Boxes !—the name suits well 

With the stench, and the glare, and grime of Hell! 
Thirty a halfpenny—no great waste, 

As the small manufacturers find their own paste. 
Such a child I took on my knee, 

Her life of labour began at three! 

The sad and sickly pallid child, 

Poor little woman, meek and mild, 

Her mother said, encouragement giving, 

Since she was three had earn’d a living. 

Her Mother, the decent Englishwoman, 

Shall we hope or fear that her heart is human ? 
Her Father, hard-working Englishman, 

Who could grudge him his pipe and can ? 

O God! for Parents what a doom, 

That infant the rent of their wretched room 
Toiling to earn, and an early tomb ! 

Never an hour of holiday 

Hath it known, nor the sense of the word “ to play. 
Paste and shavings, paper and paste, 

Hundreds of boxes made in haste— 


” 





Lucifer- Boxes !—the name fits well 
With the lurid glare and the grin of Hell, 
For the Devil looked on, and inly laughed 
To be beaten by Man in his own black craft. 
Talk of machinery and its pranks, 
Boilers and pistons, wheels and cranks, 
All ingenious, but here is seen 
A wonderful God-made live machine. 
Examine each artery, nerve, and vein, 
Valves of the heart, and folds of brain, 
Stomach for food, for breath the lung, 
Look at the eye, and ear, and tongue, 
And all, of which medical students read 
For months and years, yet scarce succeed 
In remembering half their names or uses— 
Filaments, tissues, cells, and juices, 
And what each part to the whole conduces. 
This is the thing that ever in haste 
Makes Lucifer-Boxes, finding the paste, 
Its life one dull unvarying round 
Of Lucifer-Boxes—one hates the sound. 
Never those lustreless eyes have seen, 
Though she lives in a place called Bethnal Green, 
Meadow or bee, or flow’r or tree ; 
What are they, little machine, to thee ? 
Hundreds like thee have died ere seven, 
And gone, as the clergy say, to Heaven ; 
And One, indeed, who could witness bear, 
Hath said of such is the Kingdom there. 
Sev’n’s too old—wilt be alive, 
Poor little toiler, to date from five ? 
Lamb or filly, kitten or kid, 
Which of them leads such a life forbid ? 
Leveret, rabbit, tiger, calf, 
When young can play, if they do not laugh. 
Better be cubs of wolves or foxes, 
Than babes worked up into Lucifer-Boxes ; 
Better an animal tame or wild, 
Better be aught than such a child! 
Methinks t’were a change for that sad elf 
‘To make a case that would hold herself ; 
Though if that be found at the parish cost, 
Of course the trouble and time were lost. 
Then a scantling of wood, some nails as well, 
Alas, how little will form her shell! 
The father and mother may well lament, 
As they follow that box, for the payer of rent ; 
And with a groan, it may be confest 
‘The Lucifer-Boxmaker earn’d her rest. 

W. D. 





BOOKS. 
—_—_@— 
MR. SWINBURNE’S ITALY.* 
Mr. SWINBURNE shows, as usual, a wonderful command of musical 
rhythm, of eloquent language, and of prismatic fancy, in this can- 
ticle to M. Mazzini; for the greater part of it is,—not without 
some justice,—rather a rhapsody to the man whose life has been 
given to the reanimation of the spirit of freedom in Italy, than an 
address to Italy herself. No one will deny to it a very high 
rhetorical calibre, or in many parts the rare felicity of true poetic 
workmanship. Still, on the whole, after many readings we cannot 
say that it touches us with the true simplicity of natural passion. 
‘The scream of the rhapsodist rarely dies away. The poem is out 
of breath almost from beginning to end. ‘The transcendental 
lady’s apostrophe, beginning “ O gasping One!” is, in spite of 
the power and genius that appear from time to time, continually 
in our minds as we read. Mr. Swinburne has not identified him- 
self with the genius of Italy, as in Atalanta in Calydon he was able 
not unfrequently to identify himself with the genius of Greece. 
He is very eloquent, and often says fine things about Freedom, but 
most men will feel a little surfeited with Freedom—and especially 
with Freedom’s breast and Freedom's milk—before they have done 
the poem. ‘The true root of that poetic passion for freedom which 
is not likely ever to dry up or wither away,—and no man living 
has expressed this more powerfully than Mazzini himself,—is in 
the reverence for duty of which freedom is the essential condition. 
Were there no law of duty which man can freely honour and obey 





* A Sony of Italy. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. London: John Camden 
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if he be free, there would be no sacredness in freedom, no meaning 
in it but the absence of an external restraint. Now, the absence 
of external restraint may be a desirable thing even for a being 
who is not free, for the creature of impulse, but at least there is 
no grandeur or sacredness in the idea. Freedom gains all its 
grandeur from those who use it for noble self-restraint and nobler 
self-sacrifice. Certainly it is this conception which is the very 
heart and soul of M. Mazzini’s creed, and which has given him all 
the better part of his influence in rousing Italy to national life. 
And it seems to us, if we may be permitted to say so of a man 
whose nobility we profoundly revere, that it has been a grain or 
two of self-will, as distinguished from this higher and purer essence 
of his creed, which has paralyzed his power in these latter days, 
and prevented him from welcoming heartily the new development 
of national life which he had done so much to bring about, 
mainly because it is not the one on which he had fixed his hopes, 
and of which he had learned to dream brilliant dreams. But Mr. 
Swinburne, in his moods of rather forced ecstacy, and in his long 
invocation to all the powers of nature to praise Mazzini for his 
patriotic pains in bringing Italy to her new birth, does not do 
justice to the solemnity of Mazzini’s conceptions of freedom as the 
instrument of a painful, a toil-worn, an arduous life of duty. He 
sings, indeed, more than enough, of the glory of the wounds and 
death which Italians have courted in the cause of freedom; but in his 
song everything has its end in establishing freedom, whereas in 
Mazzini’s wider and noble conception, freedom is but the indis- 
pensable means to a hundred nobler ends of national life. Con- 
sidering its central theme, considering also that it aspires to be 
the triumphant song of a nation deriving its life from a stern 
Roman ancestry, and the pean of an awakening people which has 
accepted so willingly the heavy burden of its new responsibilities 
and set itself straight to work to redeem the time by teaching the 
ignorant, and doing sharp justice on the brigand, and making the 
idle Southern Lazzaroni feel for the first time the just rigour of a 
self-respecting government,—considering all this, Mr. Swinburne’s 
poem is much too rhapsodical, and seems to us to miss the core of 
the situation—that austere joy whose gladness merges almost before 
it is expressed in the sense of grave responsibility and the strain 
of new achievement. ‘The ecstatic delight in the tricolour flag 
which Mr. Swinburne recurs to again and again as the moral 
refrain of his poem,—often with great poetic ingenuity as well as 
eloquence,—seems to us a puerile ground-tone for such an ode 
‘This may be well enough for a declamatory throw-off,—and the 
rage and venom with which the Austrian colours are described is 
dramatic, if undignified, but when the same tricolour enthusiasm 
recurs again and again throughout the poem, we are sensible of a 
descent and a disappointment :— 
“Ttalia! by the passion of the pain 
That bent and rent thy chain ; 
Italia! by the breaking of the bands, 
The shaking of the lands; 
Beloved, O men’s mother, O men’s queen, 
Arise, appear, be seen ! 
Arise, array thyself in manifold 
Queen’s raiment of wrought gold ; 
With girdles of green freedom, and with red 
Roses, and white snow shed 
Above the flush and frondage of the hills 
That all thy deep dawn fills 
And all thy clear night veils and warms with wings 
Spread till the morning sings ; 
The rose of resurrection, and the bright 
Breast lavish of the light, 
The lady lily like the snowy sky 
Ere the stars wholly die ; 
As red as blood, and whiter than a wave, 
Flowers grown as from thy grave, 
From the green fruitful grass in Maytime hot, 
Thy grave, where thou art not. 
Gather the grass and weave, in sacred sign 
Of the ancient earth divine, 
The holy heart of things, the seed of birth 
The mystical warm earth. 
O thou her flower of flowers ! with treble braid 
Be thy sweet head arrayed, 
In wituess of her mighty motherhood 
Who bore thee and found thee good, 
Her fairest-born of children, on whose head 
Her green and white and red 
Are hope and light and life, inviolate 
Of any latter fate. 
Fly, O our flag! through deep Italian air, 
Above the flags that were, 
The dusty shreds of shameful battle-flags 
Trampled and rent in rags, 
As withering woods in autumn’s bitterest breath 
Yellow, and black as death ; 
Black as crushed worms that sicken in the sense, 
And yellow as pestilence. 


The blind bright womb of colour unborn, that brings 
x ; . caf 
Forth all fair forms of things. 

As freedom all fair forms of nations dyed 
In divers-coloured pride. 

Fly fleet as wind on every wind that blows 
Between her seas and snows, 

From Alpine white, from Tuscan green, and where 
Vesuvius reddens air.” 

> s ; c. , 

i erhaps the finest passage in the poem is the one in Which, 
with a courage bordering on irreverence, Mr. Swinburne likens 
Mazzini bearing up the infancy of the new Italian nation, which 
grew heavier and heavier as he went on his pilgrimage, to thy 
St. Christopher of a beautiful legend who undertook to carry on 
infant across the river, the burden growing heavier and heavier in 
his overtasked arms till, when he reached the opposite shore he 

. . . , . . ’ 
discovered that he had been saving his Saviour Himself :-— 

“ Blessed is he of all men, being in one 
As father to her and son, 
Blessed of all men living, that he found 
Her weak limbs bared and bound, 
And in his arms and in his bosom bore, 
And as a garment wore 
Her weight of want, and as a royal dress 
Put on her weariness. 
As in faith’s hoariest histories men read, 
The strong man bore at need 
Through roaring rapids when all heaven was wild 
The likeness of a child 
That still waxed greater and heavier as he trod, 
And altered, and was God.” 
The last line of the following is perhaps the finest line in the poem, 
containing a deeper and simpler touch than any of the rather 
magniloquent passages we have quoted. It, too, is part of the 
canticle to Mazzini :— 
“ Praise him with all thy people, that their voice 
Bid the strong soul rejoice, 
The fair clear supreme spirit beyond stain, 
Pure as the depth of pain, 
High as the head of suffering, and secure 
As all things that endure. 
More than thy blind lord of an hundred years, 
Whose name our memory hears, 
Home-bound from harbours of the Byzantine 
Made tributary of thine, 
Praise him who gave no gifts from oversea, 
But gave thyself to thee.” 
Of course Mr. Swinburne praises Orsini as an intending regicide 
with almost as much passion as Mazzini himself. ‘The more closely 
Liberty identifies herself with Antinomianism, the more Mr. Swin- 
burne admires her and the more shrilly he raves in her praise; 
but this is just one of those elements of the poem which give ita 
falsetto tone,—which take from it the noble Italian grandeur of the 
highest modern patriotism, and substitute the ignoble Italian rage 
of a political fury without self-restraint or dignified sobriety. Of 
course, too, in the same spirit there is a good deal of incidental 
abuse of England, who is, it seems, less alive to the spirit of free- 
dom than even France :— 
“The torpor of their blind brute-ridden trance 

Kills England and chills France,” 

—says Mr. Swinburne ; nor can we wonder at this judgment, if 
conspiring to assassinate tyrants is the index of liberty. But this 
strain is altogether unworthy of Mr. Swinburne’s theme, though of 
the very essence of the mood in which this original but spasmodic 
poet shrieks forth his often powerful, always eloquent, sometimes 
poetic, pean over the resurrection of the country in whose regene- 
ration he exults, but into the highest elements of whose character 
he seems to us quite unable to enter. 


PROFESSOR PLUMPTRE’S CHRIST AND 
CHRISTENDOM.* 

Tus is a learned, thoughtful, and candid book, able in a literary 
sense, catholic in tone and spirit, full of the minute study and 
special knowledge of a life devoted to divinity, and one, more- 
over, Which will for many minds throw fresh light on the subtler 
and less conspicuous coincidences of the Gospel history. The 
present reviewer has read it both with profit, pleasure, and a 
hearty general sympathy, and yet it seems to him much more 
a book to interest and help a man whose mind is already made 
up on the great question of Christianity,—the divine source 
of Revelation and the divine nature of our Lord, and who 
is only looking for distincter knowledge concerning the minute 
historical difficulties connected with the history of Christ, 
than to decide a man who is in any suspense on the central 
question of revelation. Nor is this due to any want of can- 





* Christ and Christendom. The Boyle Lectures for the Year 1866, delivered at the 
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Mr. Plumptre’s part. He never ignores a difficulty, but 
then he shows that he has in his own mind no clear, firm rule by 
which he measures the value he will attach to historical evidence. 
His general assumption seems to be that if you are once satisfied, 
—asay, by studying the evidence of the fact of the Resurrection 
taken in connection with the previous life of Christ,—that here is 
a great revelation which was clearly accompanied by acts far 
above anything that we can effect in the order of nature, then the 
subsequent function of historical research and discussion can only 
be to find additional reasons for every fact as it is stated in the 
parratives which contain that revelation, in short, to diminish all 
further discrepancies that may exist in the narratives, and not to 
ask boldly whether the great central trath, the supernatural light 
qhich fell upon the central figure of that great story, may not 
have in part so blinded the eyes of its chroniclers to historical 
accuracy, that they have left some things which are clearly 
inconsistent with each other, and much which is so ill defined that 
our state of mind towards it should be one of suspense. For our 
own parts, as our readers very well know, we heartily agree with 
Mr. Plumptre’s general results as to the essential divinity which 
shines through our Lord’s life and words, as to the supernatural 
fact of His resurrection, and His subsequent self-revelation to St. 
Paul, on which the whole Christian Church was founded; and 
we admit that this, once believed, removes all antecedent impro- 
pability from the miracles of our Lord, and that no one who 
believes thus much will doubt that the principal and best attested 

facts of the Gospel history are true. But we cannot at all see that 

this ought to exempt historical investigation from the duty which 
it would certainly acknowledge as to the facts of an ordinary 
life.—to discriminate the errors from the truth, wherever there 
are different accounts obviously, or if not obviously, most pro- 
bably, inconsistent with each other. As far as we can see, Mr. 
Plumptre, while showing great acuteness in discovering the subtler 
coincidences which lie beneath the surface of his Gospel narrative, 
never applies his historical acumen to show what certainly also 
exist, incidental proofs of rea! discrepancy and of the truth of 
one account to the exclusion of another. He takes it almost 
always for granted, with the old apologists and harmonists,— 
whom in theory we are sure he would not defend,—that all ap- 
parent discrepancies are really supplementary and confirmatory of 
each other,—which is an assumption that almost puts the Gospel 
history out of the area of proper historical inquiry altogether. Now, 
here is precisely the issue between us and our author,—are the prin- 
ciples of historical evidence only to be used to confirm all the Gospels 
tell us, or are they also to be used, when they point in this direc- 
tion, to show that at least one or more authority is in error, and to 
enforce suspense of judgment altogether where we find no clue to 
discriminate which is the true authority? ‘The habit which really 
subtle and thoughtful men like Professor Plumptre have of 
using historical inferences only on the affirmative side, seems to 
us todo much more than any intrinsic difficulty in the basis of 
the Christian Revelation to rouse suspicions in genuine historical 
inquirers as to the method they employ. ‘To take a very simple 
example, St. John puts the expulsion of the money-changers 
from the Temple on occasion of Christ’s first passover at Jerusalem. 
Tke other three Evangelists all put it on occasion of Ilis last pass- 
over, and just before His death. None of the four give us the 
slightest indication that the event happened twice. For our own 
parts, we believe that very sufficient reasons can be given to show 
that St. John’s account is the true one—as in almost all the cases 
in which his narrative clearly and plainly differs from the Synoptic 
Gospels. But Mr. Plumptre (p. 272) assumes that both accounts are 
true, which is of course in itself possible, but in the highest 
degree improbable, and is an assumption which we venture 
to say would not be made on like authority of such an event 
in any story chronicled by ordinary witnesses. Is there any 
reason which an educated historian can believe for the exemption 
of the Gospel historians from confusion and error? We do not 
think Mr. Plumptre would assign any. But the tenor of his 
criticism, subtle and delicate as it is, is always in one direction, 
that of reconciling differences, which we are bound to say he 
frequently does reconcile ;—but then we see that if he applied 
the same delicate analysis equally fairly in the opposite direc- 
tion, that of discriminating the true account from the false, and 
of indicating how utterly inconsistent with it and therefore 
erroneous are other shadows of the same fact, he would often 
establish an alternative statement, and therefore a blunder in 
the Gospels,—which, as far as we remember, he does not once 
in the whole of this volume appear to do. He even thinks 
that the accounts of Matthew and Luke of our Lord’s 
birth, the presentation in the Temple, the flight to Egypt, 


dour on 


&e., can be reconciled; and that St. John may fairly be 
assumed to have known and deliberately suppressed all this 
history, though he, the great teacher and apostle of the 
Incarnation, reports—and reports without correction—the Jews 
as having said in their murmurings, “ Is not this Jesus the son of 
Joseph, whose father and mother we know?” and never indicates 
throughout his Gospel one trace of acquaintance with the narrative 
given in the earlier chapters of Matthew and Luke. Now, all we 
can say is, that if Mr. Plumptre had applied his delicate historical 
insight equally on all sides of the Gospel history, he would, besides 
showing, as he does show finely, the many and delicate points in 
which the narrative of the first three Gospels is really explained by 
St. John’s, though it was obviously written without any knowledge 
of them, have also shown some of the points in which it is utterly 
inconsistent with St. John’s. But this he is prevented from doing 
by what seems to us a bond side assumption in his own mind that 
historical criticism has no legitimate application to this great 
subject except as reconciling apparent discrepancies. Sometimes, 
we believe, the truest historical criticism, even as applied to the 
Gospels would confirm and widen apparent discrepancies, 
though oftener, and on more important points, reconcile 
them. But if this is so, what can be more desirable than that 
unbiassed inquirers should see criticism doing all its work with 
even-handed justice, —indicating clear errors and confusions, where 
errors and confusions exist, as well as indicating substantial con- 
firmations in the apparent discrepancies where it can do so? 

One of the most instructive parts of Mr. Plumptre’s interest- 
ing book is his appendix. But even here he seems to us at 
times to rest a proof of authenticity on very slender evidence to 
which he would never have attached the least weight iu an opposite 
direction. The evidence in his appendix for the authority of 
the generally supposed spurious Second Epistle of Peter, seems to 
us strong and very ably explained; but not so by any means the like 
proof of the special relation of the Epistles of Peter to the Gospel 
of Mark. ‘The supposed special coincidences of words and teach- 
ing seem to us either to show only the general coincidence caused 
by access to the same general body of Christian teaching, or no coin- 
cidence at all. For instance, as a fair example of one out of many 
illustrations, Mr. Plumptre quotes from Mark (x. 43), ‘* Whoso- 
ever will be great among you shall be your minister,” and puts 
opposite it, ** All of you be subject one to another” (1 Pet. v. 5). 
Well, this is not a special coincidence between the second Gospel and 
Peter, proving a special relation between the apostle and the author 
of that Gospel, but between all the four Evangelists and Peter. 
Matthew (xxi. 26-28) has the same words still more strongly. Luke 
repeats them (xxii. 24-27). And St. John, if he does not use these 
words, gives the lesson in still stronger language,—“‘ If I then, your 
lord and master, have washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one 
another's feet.” And it seems to us that all Mr. Plumptre’s proofs. 
of a special relation between the Gospel of Mark and St. Peter, 
apply quite as much to every one of the three Synoptic Gospels 
as to the second. IIe seems to us to rest a positive argument on 
proof so slender that he would be the first to expose it if it had 
a negative argument. 

Our article has taken far more of the form of criticism than we 
intended, for, as we said when we began, we have found both 
pleasure and profit in this book, though we have been a little 
vexed by the apparent partiality of criticism that is consistent 
with the most perfect candour and great ability. But there 
is much to admire, much to enjoy in the book, and much to learn 
from its accomplished author. We will atone for our cavillings 
by extracting a passage of great beauty and power in answer 
to the Straussian or mythical hypothesis of the origin of the 
Gospel history :— 

“(1.) At the best it can only present ono possible explanation of the 
way in which a given narrative came first to be composed and then 
believed ; and, prior to the examination of evidence, it is altogethor arbi- 
trary to assume that it is the only one, or that it is more probable than 
the solution that we have the narrative because the facts occurred. 
(2.) The analogy of history tends to show that wide-spread expectations, 
cherished in silence, and working on the minds of a people, issue not im 
fictions but in facts. They bring about changes of creed or govern- 
ment. They find personal representatives. It might be possible to 
maintain that the whole life which the Gospels bring before us was 
fashioned and determined by these expectations, that the teacher whom 

men called the Christ devoted Himself to the work of deliberately ful- 
filling them. It would, I believe, be true to say that, read as He read 
them, interpreted as He interpreted, they formed part of the education of 
His human spirit. But it is against the analogy of other histories to 
think of such expectations as creating only the legend of a mythical 
hero, and of that legend as mightier in its effects on the world of thought 


and action than any actual narrative or actual life has ever yot been. 
We have not yet learned to set aside the historical reality of Casar, or 


St. Francis, or Luther, or Napoleon, and yet each of them embodied, in 
large measure, the wishes and expectations of his time. The question, 
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how far a mythical element may have mixed itself with these or with 
other histories, is, of course, a legitimate one, and requires an answer. 
(3.) It is, it may be added, psychologically untrue that the attitude of 
eager hope is a favourable condition for the acceptance of an unreality 
as real. Men in that temper, if not critical, are at least exacting. They 
are easily disappointed and thrown back. They pitch their standard 
high, and aro not easily brought to acquiesce in that which falls below 
it. In exact proportion to the intensity of their longing wish does it | 
require an immense weight of evidence to lead them to accept as true 
that which, in every point conceivable, thwarts and contradicts it. A 
Christ cunningly devised to meet the yearning expectations of Israel 
would have lived a far other life and died a far other death than the 
Christ of Nazareth. In whatever degree we, taught by facts, may 
recognize in prophecies and foreshadowings the lineaments of a suffer- 
ing Moessiah,—in whatever measure He may have learnt from them the 
pattern to which He must conform Himself, nothing can be clearer than 
that such an ideal was infinitely distant from the minds of the Jewish 
people. Priests, scribes, peasants, publicans would have alike shrunk 
fromit. ‘Christ crucified’ was ‘to the Jews a stumbling-block.’ What 
we are required to believe is, that they accepted a mythus because it 
contradicted their expectations. The ‘credo quia impossibile ’ is forced 
upon us where we should least have looked for it.” 





THE TURKS, THE GREEKS, AND THE SLAVONS.* 
Ir has been said lately, that while men can best describe the busy, 
intellectual life of the Western countries, women enter far more 
easily into the dreamy, sentimental, and romantic life of the East ; 
that no one has described Turkey as Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
Palestine as Miss Rogers, Egypt and the Desert as Miss Martineau. 
There is surely much truth in the remark, and truth which rather 
gains than loses force by considering and reconsidering the subject. 
We have here a new contribution to our knowledge of the Kast 
by two adventurous ladies, who penetrated the least known parts 
of the European Province of ‘Turkey alone, and with unusual 
capacity for observation and reporting. We trace in them some- 
thing of the feminine mind which produces that perfect apprehen- 
sion of the Oriental nature, in the enthusiasm which conceived, 
and the constant interest in the human nature of the provinces 
traversed which successfully carried out, the arduous and often 
anxious journey. Their temper was better, and their power of 
endurance greater, than would have been found in nine out of ten 
of the stronger sex. But here their womanhood ceases. They 
travelled for the sake of learning ; and instead of light descriptions 
of Eastern harems, or rhapsodies on Mosques, Greek Churches, 
palm trees, or anything else novel to an Englishwoman, give us 
the history of Servia, trace the boundaries of the various nationali- 
ties of Roumelia, treat of the independence of Montenegro, and in 
short gather up all such information as is only to be had in a 
really reliable form in the country itself. ‘The matter is so 
thoroughly intellectual and, so to speak, masculine, that a reader 
might really get half through the book without discovering the sex 
of the writers; and the form of the title-page, as well as the ap- 
parently sedulous avoidance of the feminine pronouns, inclines us 
to think that they desired to postpone this discovery as long as 





possible. 

Miss Muir Mackenzie and Miss Irby describe in this large 
volume their journey from Volo, in Thessaly, to Salonica, and | 
thence by land through the Slavonic provinces of Roumelia (in- 
habited by Bulgarians), Old Servia, and Aibania, down to the | 
Adriatic at Antivari ; with a concluding visit to Montenegro. By 
previous journeys and residence in Servia they had acquired a 





moter provinces, bring home essentially the same report; and 
these have a peculiar temptation to sympathize with the down. 
trodden Christian population, from their power of direct com- 
munication with them. ‘The more creditable, therefore, is the 
calm and temperate tone maintained throughout. One of the 
many causes that complicate the Turkish (or Eastern) question 
and divide opinion upon it, is the character of the subject races, 


| Are these inferior or superior to the Turks, and can they be 


safely entrusted with power? ‘The prudent Great Powers of the 
West cannot persuade themselves to trust so shifty, excitable, ang 
uuprincipled a people as the Greeks; and the Armenians gy 
believed to be much worse than the Greeks. ‘The remaining races, 
Roumanian and Slavonic (the latter being Servians, Bulgarians, 
and Bosniaks), are supposed to be generally too low in civilization 
and to have too little a community of national spirit, to be safely 


| left to govern themselves, involving, as that does, the protection of 


themselves and of other countries also against possible Turkish 
raids and aggressions, and the resistance of Russian blandishments, 
In connection with this subject, it is therefore very satisfactory 
to read such a description of the Bulgarian character as the follow. 
ing :— 

‘The Bulgarians are distinguished in all essentials from thoir neigh. 
bours—the Greek, the Rouman, and the Turk; they differ in a few points 
of character from their own Western kindred, the Croato-Serbs. Tha 
chief of these latter points is a deficiency in what is called esprit poli. 
tique, and a corresponding superiority in the notion of national comfort, 
Unlike the Serb, the Bulgarian does not keep his self-respect alive with 
memories of national glory, nor even with aspirations of glory to come; 
on the other hand, no amount of oppression can render him indifferent 
to his field, his horse, his flower-garden, nor to the scrupulous neatness 
of his dwelling. How strongly difference of race can tell under iden. 
tical conditions of climate, religion, and government is exemplified ip 
towns where Greeks have been dwelling side by side with Bulgarians for 
centuries. The one is commercial, ingenious, and eloquent, but fraudu- 
lent, dirty, and immoral; the other is agricultural, stubborn, and slow- 
tongued, but honest, cleanly, and chaste. The latter quality has from 
early times attracted respect towards the South Slavonic peoples. Their 
ancient laws visit social immorality with death, and at present their 
opinion, inexorable towards women, does not, like our own, show clemency 
to men. A lady told us that in the society of Greeks she could not be 
three weeks without becoming the confidant of a chronique scandaleuse, 
among Bulgarians she had lived for months, and nover heard a single 
‘story.’” 

The following, on the Emperor Justinian, a Bulgarian, is in- 
teresting in this connection :— 


““*Upravda’is no longer forced into ‘ Aufrichtig,’ but allowed to be 
the genuine Slavonic equivalent of Justinian. Even the name of the 
Emperor's father, Istok, is now assigned to its real origin. It is a 
curious coincidence, that the famous Byzantine Emperor of Slavonic 
extraction should also be the Emporor famous for compiling a Code of 
laws, for in the early history of every Slavonic people the kingly law- 


giver is a person of higher repute even than the war leader or a con- 


queror. Whether it be the Bohemian Krok or Queon Libussa, the 
Polish Cracus, the Slovakian Svatoptuk, the Serbian Dishan, or, nearer 
our own day, Peter the Great of Russia, and St. Peter, the Bishop-Chief 
of Montenegro, the warlike character is the subordinate, while that of 
the remodeller, the legislator, is the aspect under which the Slavonic 


hero is most admired.” 

That for political ends there is a good firm stuff in Servia, if not 
in Bulgaria, may be inferred from the following striking words of 
| a Servian :— 


“ Remember that fifty years ago we were Rayahs, only thirty-five 


years ago we entered on anything like European government; to this 
day we are a nation of yeomen. If for these reasons we seem to you 


familiar knowledge of one Slavonic language (the Servian), which | far behind our neighbours who have been enfranchised long, we are all 


considering the close affinity of all the Slavonic dialects, would 


easily lead on to the others. ‘This one advantage was of the | 


| the nearer to our neighbours who have not been enfranchised yet. We 
| have not outgrown their sympathy; our remedy will still answer their 
need, our institutions fit their case. Then, above all things, our civili- 


greatest importance to them, and imparts a different hue to their | zation has begun at the right end. We are free: our government may 


ideas. For it brought them into intercourse with the people of | 
the country wherever they passed; and induced them to take | 


do much that is arbitrary, so long as in the main we choose to bear 
with it; it can do nothing that we do not choose. If our Prince desire 
| to see us civilized, he cannot order a fine new coat in Paris or London, 


their opinions and their facts from these, rather than from Turkish | and force us, or some few of us, to wear it, and thus show us off to 
officials or Greek priests. As most if not all previous writers on | foreigners; he must be content to go on step by step, to make roads, 


these countries have not had this means of communication with 
. . . rye ‘ | 
the people, and have received information from ‘Turks and Greeks, | 


| to build schools, to let us become civilized before we appear so.” 


We hope we have made it evident that if there is less pic- 


this book, if not impartial, may serve as a valuable corrective. It | turesque description and less of amusing anecdote than we might 


would, however, be unfair not to mention that the writers modestly 
Say, in their introduction :— 


“A political opinion of our own of course we do not offer, being well 
aware that it must be valueless; whereas we would fain hope that the 
narration of such incidents in past history or daily life as come to our | 
knowledge or under our observation, may at least afford materials which | 
others can turn to account.” 


have expected in the journal of such untrodden paths through 

‘much striking mountain and coast scenery, this book stands very 
high in respect of the solid and not easily attainable information 
which will be found on almost every page. 





/FOUR CENTURIES OF ‘tHE HISTORY OF A COMMON.* 


But the narration of incidents on ground like that of Turkey | Lorp Srencer’s late attempted encroachments on the pleasures 
will, in many cases, be equivalent to a politicial opinion. It need | of his neighbours have been fruitful in consequences. They have 
| 


hardly be said that these ladies’ feelings are strongly anti-Turkish ; 








* Extracts jrom the Court Rolls of the Manor of Wimbledon, extending from Ist 


all travellers in the ‘Turkish dominions, and especially in its re- | Edward IV. to A.D. 1344, selected from the Original Rolls for ihe Use of the Wimbledon 





* The Turks, the Greeks, aud the Slavons. Travels in the Slavonic Provinces of | 





Yommon Committee. London: Wyman and Sous. 1860. 
Wimbledon Common: an Account of the Question beiween Lord Spencer and the 


Turkey in Furvpe. By G. Muir Mackenzie and A. P. Irby. London: Beli and | Commoners, with an Historical Skitch of the Manor. By T. R. Bishop, Sucretary to 
aed ada: Oe Cc ; 
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hich although inadequate in its scope to the necessities of the 
which, amg : : 

case and faulty in its machinery, represents yet an important step 
towards the preservation of our most valuable remaining Com- 
mons; * The Commons’ Defence Association,” which needs only to 
be energetically worked to make its worth felt throughout the 
kingdom ; various local committees (including the one which has 
published the work now under notice), and local efforts at resist- 


ance, 


ublication of a volume which will rank henceforth among the 
most curious contributions to our local history, consisting of 
extracts from the Court Rolls of the Manor of Wimbledon, in the 

ion of Lord Spencer, from 1460 to 1864. 

It will be seen at once from these dates that the volume in 
question does not supply a full history of the Common. All the 
earlier and, in an antiquarian point of view, the most interesting 

ion of that history is absent. ‘There is nothing to show the 
origin of the Manor or of its differeut classes of tenants. ‘The free- 
holders—those representatives of the companions or soldiers of the 
first Norman robber who settled down into a lord, and whose 
claims of right to plunder and harry Saxon villeins must originally 
have been nearly coextensive with his own—are at the opening of 
the yolume already in the background. On the other hand, the 
whole system of copyhold tenure is fully constituted by the time 
the Rolls begin. ‘The first entry shows us ‘*‘ Wymbildon ”—un- 
known to Domesday Book—already giving its name to the Lord’s 
Court (the domain,” now called the Manor of Wimbledon, in- 
cluding still several *‘ divisions,” viz., the ‘* parishes ” of Wimble- 
don, Putney, Barnes, Mortlake, and the ‘ village” of Roehamp- 
ton). But the Manor Court was then far from being the shadow 
itisnow. ‘Take the second entry of the first Court :— 

“ Anda day was given to John Lostman and Roger Henry to agree 
with the Lord and his counsel, because they broke the arrest of the 
Reeve and Henry Broke, upon the taking and carrying away of 1,000 
tallwood, by the sd Reeve and Herry at Mortlake arrested.” 

Ses what this means. ‘Two men have been cutting down 
timber and chopping it up to the extent of 1,000 billets, and 
have been conveying it seemingly towards the Thames, to send it 
down to London. Their right to do so is, however, contested. ‘The 
“Reeve” and another man have stopped the timber on the way 
at Mortlake ; but the wood-cutters have “ broken” the arrest, i.e., 
carried off the timber notwithstanding. Nowadays, resort would 
be had at once to a Court of law to decide the right ; but so little 
isthe procedure of State justice yet inwoven into the habits of 
the people, that a ‘day ” is simply given by the Lord’s Court to 
the alleged trespassers ‘‘ to agree with the Lord and his counsel.” 
In the eyes of the fifteenth century the whole affair is one of 
merely private concernment. If the Lord and the Reeve cannot 
stop such trespasses from being successfully carried out, all they 
can do is either to compound with the trespasser or ‘“‘ amerce ” 
him at the Manor Court. Probably John Lostman and Roger 
Henry compounded, for we do not find them amerced, as we 
presently find others to be, for “cutting thorns and furze, not 
being tenants,” or ‘‘ without a licence,” or for cutting thorns, 
oaks, and underwood ‘ too excessively.” 

It will be obvious from the last quoted instance that what 
isnow mere open common, with patches of furze and here and 
there a little brushwood, was then more of the nature of a forest. 
The cutting down of trees—beech, elm, ash, but more par- 
ticularly oak—(sixty oaks at a time in 1464) is a frequent sub- 
ject of amercement or complaint, —at Roehampton, at Mort- 
lake, at Wimbledon, at Putney. Sometimes they were cut down 
for timber, sometimes apparently for charcoal; for this seems to 
be the meaning of several amercements for burning them, e.y., 

one of ‘the Priest of Mortlake” in 1477. Beneath these trees 
numerous pigs roamed, and one of the most frequent early pre- 
sentments is that against persons who ‘ keep their pigs unrung, 
which overturn the pasture of the Lord and his tenants, to the 
common injury,” or who “beat the oaks and collect acorns” 
Without licence. Another frequent presentment is against those 
who “overburthen” the Common with cattle or sheep,—the 
“Dean of St. Paul, London,” for instance, who thus over- 
burthening “the Common of Puttenhithe with his sheep,” was 
amerced forty shillings in 1468. (Fancy the learned historian of the 
Jews nowadays the owner of such unlawful muttons!) Another 
unruly cleric, the Prior of Charterhouse, was in 1464 amerced 81. 
for digging and carrying away from Mortlake Common ‘ forty 
cartloads of sand without licence,” and his brother dignitary, the 
Prior of Merton, 12d. in 1525, for “‘ overburthening” Wimbledon 
Common with his horses. Bolder still, the Abbot of Westminster 





laced the Metropolitan Commons’ Act of the last session, | caused in 1492 ‘ two crosses” to be erected on Wimbledon Com- 


‘mon, “ by which the tenants of the Abbot of Westminster and the 


tenants of other lords in Wannysworth claim to have common 
within the ancient limits of the Common of this domain, to the pre- 
judice of the Lord and the tenants;” and a “farmer” of his in 1499 
“unjustly entered the Common near Bigden Common, in Wymbyl- 


; don, and eut unjustly two cartloads of underwood in saplings.” 


Humbler clerics might also be caught tripping, as the Priest of 


already taking shape in five or six Chancery suits against | Mortlake before mentioned, or ‘* Master John, the Priest of Wym- 


usurping lords of manors; and finally, they have determined the | 


belton,” who was amerced 8d. in 1528 for overburthening the Com- 
mon with his cattle, to the great damage of the inhabitants there, 
and was commanded no longer to do so, under penalty of 40s. 
Crab-apple trees seem to have been abundant, and their fruit worth 
money. In 1529 John Heron is amerced for having “ gathered 
apples called crabs, growing on the Common of the Lord there, 
and sold them; so that the tenants of the Lord cannot have their 
apples growing upon the Common aforesaid, according to their 
rate, as from ancient time they were accustomed.” (Between the 
acorns, the beech mast, and the crabs, the Wimbledon pigs of 
three or four hundred years ago must have had a jolly time of it.) 
There were, moreover, common fields. Thus, in 1547 “it was 
ordered that no inhabitant of Wimbledon shall suffer his back 
gates to be open before the autumn be ended,” the back gates, as 
appears by the next entry, being ‘“ towards the common fields.” 
The manor had in early days a “ reeve,” whose office was elective, 
and might be filled by females. Beneath the ‘‘ reeve” were “ head- 
boroughs,” one for each of the five ‘‘ divisions,” who seem to have 
remained in existence as late as 1849; ‘* aleconners,” whom, how- 
ever, Barnes, Mortlake, and Putney alone retained to the latter 
date, ‘* tithing-men” and constables. The Lord had his ‘‘seneschal” 
or steward as early as 1478. The * beadle” seems to have acted as 
bailiff in “ distraining” tenants (1463). An actual “ bailiff of the 
Lord ” appears in 1505, and is presented for unjustly and without 
licence cutting ‘‘ two small oaks on the Common of Putneth, and 
a certain ash growing near the Thames.” ‘ Surveyors” of the 
Common wood are appointed in 1605. ‘Common keepers,” 
‘“* gravel-diggers,” and ‘‘ turf-cutters” only appear at much later 
dates. 

Perhaps the entry which gives the most vivid idea of contrast 
with our own times occurs in 1466. One John Hertlawe came to 
the Lord’s Court to complain that William Armerer ‘ unjustly 
arrested the aforesaid John for a debt of 4s., and him in his own 
house imprisoned, and in prison there kept one day and one 
night, contrary to the custom of the Manor. And the aforesaid 
William being thereupon spoken to, confessed to the steward the 
trespass. ‘Therefore it was commanded to seize into the hands of 
the Lord all the lands and tenements which the sd Willm. holds 
from the Lord within the domain.” So that to impound one’s 
debtor for a day and a night in one’s own house was, in Wimble- 
don, no crime of false imprisonment, but a simple trespass, ‘‘ con- 
trary to the custom of the Manor,” punishable by seizure from 
the Lord’s Court of the offender's lands and tenements. Were there 
manors in which the impounding of debtors was a recognized 
custom ? 

‘The customs of the manor vary somewhat in different custumals, 
and contain nothing very peculiar. They include that of in- 
heritance in ‘ Borough English,” the customary lands descending 
to the youngest son, &c. A somewhat curious heriot is ‘‘ one 
black sheep, or tenpence in money.” According to an earlier 
custumal (of thé time when the Archbishops of Canterbury held 
the manor), every tenant, both free or customary, apparently, has 
common “ for every yard land, 5 beast, 25 sheep, and one capel ” 
(goat); according to a later custumal, every cottager copyholder 
has it for 25 sheep, 2 cows, one mare, and a colt. So, again, the 
earlier custumal gives apparently to all tenants, “‘ such horse-boot, 
hay-boote, and fewel as groweth in the common, and to be deli- 
vered by the Lord's officer as shall be thought fit ;” the later, only 
to copyholders, once in every year, ‘‘ one cart-load of crop wood 
from off the pollards of the said commons.” Yet the present 
Steward, Mr. Foster,—we are told in the preface by Mr. P. A. 
Lawrence, editor of the volume,—in his evidence before the House 
of Commons in 1865, actually claimed the whole property in the 
Common for Earl Spencer. 

The history of the Manor does not appear very clearly from the 
volume before us, but will be found in Mr. Bishop's able little 
pamphlet. Beyond trespasses of the nature of those above 
alluded to, its annals disclose no very signal events. Perhaps 
the most noticeable one is a feud between Putney and Barnes, 
“ touchinge the commons and wast grounds of both the said 
townships, where the said inhabitants of Putney have tyme out of 
mynd (as they say) entercomoned with thother, untill of late” 
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says an entry of 32 Elizabeth ‘‘ (theis controversies growinge), the 
said inhabitants of Barnes have denyed Putney to be entercom- 
oners there, 'and thereupon have impounded divers of their cattel, 
to the great disquiet and hinderance of the said inhabitants of 
Putney.” How this warfare ended the volume does not tell us. 
We catch a glimpse of the old martial habits of our country in 
an injunction of 1552, that all the inhabitants of Wimbledon 
‘* hereafter shall have bows and arrows, according to the form of 
the appointment of the statute thereon provided.” ‘The Wimble- 
donians do not seem, however, to have been very warlike. In 
1595, it is presented “ that the butts of Wymbledon have not been 
made.” By 1605 the butts are built, but presented as wanting 
repair, and time is asked for their emendation. In 1661, occurs a 
remarkable presentment, as showing the relative positions of Lord 
and tenant in those days:—‘‘’That the Park of Wimbledon, within 
the manor aforesaid, is ruinous, and a nuisance to the tenants of the 
manor aforesaid ; and that the Lords of the Manor aforesaid ought 
to repair and amend the park aforesaid.” 

The later entries are of practical rather than picturesque in- 
terest. It is clear from them that in the second half of the last 
century the Spencers, who now claim to be absolute owners of 
the soil, did not deem themselves entitled to appropriate a morsel 
of the waste without the consent of the freehold as well as copy- 
hold tenants of the manor. ‘Thus we find in 1757 a consent at 
the general Court Baron, of the homage, ‘ with divers other 
copyhold and freehold tenants of this manor... .. . that John 
Spencer, Esq., may be at liberty at his pleasure to take in and 
enclose by pales or otherwise into his park, adjoining to Wimble- 
don Common, a certain piece or parcel of land lying on the 
said common, and part of the wast of the sd manor ;” a pre- 
cisely similar entry of consent occurring in 1761, for the 
enclosure by Mr. Spencer of a piece of land on Putney Upper 
Common. Nor is this all. Besides repeated consents to inclo- 
sures of the homage, with ‘divers other freehold and copyhold 
tenants,” we find from 1761 to 1810 a remarkable series of 
‘ precepts,’ issued by the steward to the bailiff, requiring him 
‘*to give notice and summons” to certain “ customary and free- 
hold tenants,” to ‘‘ repair to” such parcels of waste as the Lord 
wishes to inclose, ‘‘and by metes, bounds, and stakes to set out 
and distinguish” how much of them may be inclosed, ‘‘ without 
any prejudice to the tenants of the said manor, or any of his 
Majesty's liege people passing that way,”—the latter expression 
implying that which has been of late peremptorily denied,—a right 
of way in the public at large over the waste. Perhaps the most 
curious entry of later times is one of May 21, 1796, directing that 
a certain order against digging gravel, taking turf, felling oak 
pollards, and encroachments by persons ‘‘not being in anywise 
entitled to either common or herbage,” shall ‘be publickly read 
in the parish church of Wimbledon, immediately after divine 
service, for three successive Sundays next ensuing the date of this 
Court.” 

From about the beginning of this century, however, it becomes 
evident that the Spencers are feeling their way towards a claim of 
absolute property. The freeholders disappear from the Courts, then 
all the copyholders except the “ homage.” Applications for grants 
of the waste are made direct to the Lord, and although he is ‘‘ pleased 
to declare” (1804) that he will not accede to them without a consent 
of the majority of the tenants, his grants are entered on the 
rolls as ‘* made in full right as owner of the soil and waste lands” 
(1810). The right to regulate and fix prices for the digging of 
gravel, sand, loam, mould, and the cutting of turf, which so late 
as 1796 was treated as vested in the Court Baron, is, by 1812, 
exercised by the Lord alone, as ‘‘owner of the soil,” at least 
as towards strangers to the parish. Although the disposal of the 
proceeds, as respects Mortlake, was, in 1796, left with certain copy- 
holders, subject to his approbation, by 1800 he is ‘ pleased to 
order and direct” that he shall himself take two-thirds, the 
remaining one-third to go to the Boys’ Charity School at Mort- 
lake, on condition of the Mortlake tenants giving up their rights of 
estovers, &c. By 1810 the Lord revokes former orders, and takes 
three-fourths of the proceeds from all the commons in the manor, 
devoting one-fourth to the educational charities of the different | 
parishes. Lastly, in 1813, his Lordship, ‘ not choosing any charit- 
able donation should remain upon the contingency of selling gravel, 
&c.,” disannuls all appropriations in favour of charities. Hence 


priations altogether, in order to enjoy the whole benefits of aq 
ever increasing source of income, probably at the cost of some 
trumpery fixed subscription. In transactions other than the 
absorption of commons by Lords of Manors, what would such a 
process be termed ? IML 
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Lennysoniana. Notes, Bibliographical and Critical, on Early Poems 
of Alfred and C. Tennyson, Jn Memoriam Various Readings 
with parallel passages in Shakespeare’s Sonnets, &c, (London: 
Basil Montagu Pickering.) — It is a pity that the anonymous 
author of this little study of the various forms and changes through 
which the poems of Tennyson have passed did not, if he coulg 
have gained permission at least, so far enlarge his plan as to print com. 
pletely the now greatly altered poems of the earliest editions ang 
volumes side by side with the latest forms which these poems hayg 
taken, and to give us in full the younger pooms which the maturer taste 
of the poet has now suppressed. As the book stands, the complete listg 
of old editions and the occasional citations of a few lines since altered in 
a poem here and there, will be of use chiefly to those who have all the 
old editions in their possession,—that is, perhaps, to two or three of Mr, 
Tennyson's thousands of readers. Still this little book is curions and 
welcome to the student of Mr. Tennyson, It has been prepared with 
sedulous accuracy, and all its facts, may be depended on. It contains a 
complete list of the portraits (photographs and engravings) of Mr, 
Tennyson, which will be useful to many readers. 

The Sentence of Kaires, and Other Poems. By Henry Nutcombe 
Oxenham, M.A. Second Edition. (Longmans.)—One-fifth of the 
verses in this edition are, says Mr. Oxenham, new, the verses are al} 
smooth, many of them musical, but none original. They are almost all 
deeply tinged with Roman Catholic sentiment. Perhaps the most 
poetical touch in the book is the simile for Mechlin which compares it to 

“ An illumined page 
From ancient missal torn, and placed within 
Some noisy pamphlet of this boisterous age.” 
Mr. Oxenham’s translations from the old Latin hymns fail to convey the 
grand sonorous roll of those trumpet-tongued hallelujahs. 

A Greek Primer for the Use of Schools. By the Rev. Charles H. Hole, 

M.A, (Rivingtons.)—We incline to accept the heresy that if young 
boys are to be taught Greek, it will be an advantago to them to under. 
stand the grammar. So long as they learn it by heart in another lan- 
guage which they also do not understand, there can be little chance of 
their attaining this proficiency. And the result is, that if they learn 
Greek at all,as many of them do not, they learn it twice over. They 
first learn a book by heart, and make shots at the language. Then they 
forget the book, and the language is explained to them. Mr. Hole 
begins by explaining the Greek grammar, and as he does it simply and 
thoroughly, we think his efforts will be successful. We observe, by the 
way, that he leaves out the dual in his Greek verbs. Is this a delicate 
compliment to the present Ministry ? 
The Ships of Tarshish: a Sequel to Sue's Wandering Jew. By Mohao. 
(Hall and Co.)—We feel some scruple in recommending this book, 
which we took at first to be a magnified tract. But, on the whole, we 
can safely confide it to such of our readers as have oak and triple brass 
around their sides, and are not afraid of the effects of laughter. They 
will find it the most ludicrous production conceivable. It defies ana- 
lysis. It is beyond the powers of description. It would bo utterly 
comic, if it did not contain some attempts at comedy. It would bea 
fit sequel to Zhe Wandering Jew, if it was not written by a rambling 
Gentile. 

Japanese Odes translated into English. By F. V. Dickins, MB. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.)—This is a curiosity of literature, and is quite 
as worthy of a place on a drawing-room table as a Japanose tray or 
workbox. All the odes are short—most of them do not exceed six lines— 
and many of them, though popular among the natives, are to us abso- 
lutely pointless. No doubt the Japanese would say the same of Dr. 
Watts or Mr. Tupper, if they were rendered into that ancient dialect 
from which these have been translated. In one place, too, we stumbled 
on a graceful turn which is beyond either of those poets :— 

“ And still my love for thee as yet 

I have forgotten to forget.” 

But without Mr. Dickins’s valuable notes and elucidations the collec- 


‘ tion would have been a mere toy, and a quaint toy rather than one of 


intrinsic beauty. 

Ciceronis Epistolarum Delectus: a Selection from Cicero's Letters, illus- 
trating the Contemporary History of Rome. By E. St. Joan Parry, M.A. 
(Longmans.)—A hundred and eleven of Cicero's letters are contained 





the Lord’s present claim to the whole proceeds of the gravel, &c., 
on the Common. In other words, the Spencers first usurped the 
sole control of the gravel-digging, turf-cutting, &c., on the Com- 
mon ; then wheedled their commoners out of their rights by certain 
appropriations to charities of a portion of the proceeds, in order 
to pocket the remainder; then suppressed the charitable appro- 


in this book, all of them having some bearing on the public events of 
the life of their writer. Mr. Parry's idea is good, and he has executed 
it with such fullness of annotation that Cicero's Latin, the persons and 
the incidents of contemporary history, are at once made clear to the 
student. Young learners cannot have a better companion at their side 


while reading Mommsen or Merivale, 
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“Figo Glun's Saga. Translated from tho Icelandic. By the Right 
Hos. Sir Edmund Head. (Williams and Norgate.)—Profaced with a 
Greek epigram from the pen of Mr. Lowe, this matter-of-fact account 
of murders deserves general appreciation. As a story it is not artisti- 
cally constructed, and it mixes up so many characters that we are often 
confused as to their identity. But the broad features of it live in the 
pemory from their quaintness. Sir Edmund Head speaks disrespectfully 
in his preface of the Berserkers who figure in the Suga, and the admirer 
of Guy Livingstone will shudder to hear them called “those pests of 
society of that day,” who “were allowed to make their way in the 
world and advance their fortunes as professional bullies.” Glum him- 
golf seems to have been an honest man with a taste for homicide. “A fit 
af laughter camo upon him,” we are told, “and affected him in such a 
manner that he turned quite pale, and tears burst from his eyes, just 
{ike large hailstones. Hoe was often afterwards taken in this way when 
the appetite for killing some one came upon him.” It is just after this 
that he kills his brother-in-law, telling the father of the victim that 
ugothing is yet done which will hinder our being on the footing of 
kinsmen.” We confess we do not quite understand the legal bearing of 
the crimes recorded in the Suga, but it seems that the scienco of 
special pleading was not unknown in the Iceland of that day. 

The Iliad of Homer, with English Notes. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 

Vol. I. (Whittaker.)—The series of which this volume forms a part 

and the namo of its editor are sufficient guarantees of its value. Yet 

we must not dismiss Mr, Paley so briefly. Truo, we havo not read all 
his notes to the first twelve books of the J/iad, but we have gone into 
them far enough to be able to speak of their excellence. And the intro- 
duction, in which Mr. Paley discusses the unity of the Homeric poems 
and the personality of their author, has an interest quite apart from its 
scholarship. After much consideration, Mr. Paley has made up his 
mind that the Z/iad is not the complete and genuine work of one poot. 

He is aware that this is not the popular view in England, and that great 

men have entered the lists against Wolf's theory. But he meets those 
great men unflinchingly, accusing Mr. Gladstone of what is “ nothing 
better than a petitio principii,” and the Bishop of St. David's of “ the 
merest speculation.” It is impossible to read the introduction without 
seeing that Mr, Paley has much to advance in support of his views, and 
that he advances it like a scholar and a critic. 

The Treasure-Book of Devotional Reading. Edited by Benjamin 
Orme, M.A. (Strahan.)—A very neat and handsome volume, but the 
contents are even better than their accompaniment. Such a book we 
feel is not to be criticized, save by one whose stock of devotional 
reading is larger, and who should miss many of his favourite authors. 
But the selection is too general for this, and nearly all schools of ortho- 
dox thought seem to be represented. We find, indeed, that the name 
of Newman is wanting in the index of authors, and we find some other 
names which have less right to be there. Yet Mr. Orme will probably 
answer that safety is the first consideration in a book of devotion, and 
this principle seems rather to have guided him in his choice. 

Our Glory Roll, and Other National Poems. By W. C. Bennett. 
(Routledge.)—Mr. Bennett is much below his bettor standard in this 
frothy volume. His national poems read like the beginnings of Daily 
Teegraph leaders collected and put in verse. Our Glory Roll is a string 
of names, puffed with that undiscriminating praise which is worse than 
open satire. When we begin with King Arthur and come down to Mr. 
Bright, we are tempted to go a little further back to Brut, and a little 
further forward to Mr. Beales, M.A. Then Mr. Bennett has not done 
wisely in completing Lord Macaulay's “ Fragment on the Armada.” We 
do not speak only of the execution, though that is diffuso and somewhat 
givento rant. But the abrupt ending of the original was almost tho 
finest part of it, and Macaulay knew that too well to weaken it by 
repetition. 

London Pauperism. By J. H. Stallard, M.B. (Saunders and Otley.) 
—After all that has been written on the subject of the London poor, 
there was room for Dr. Stallard’s volume. It is devoted chiefly to a 
comparison of the system of relief in use among the Jews, and that 
which is sanctioned by the Poor Law Board for the parish unions. 
That the Christians might take many hints from the Jews appears in 
almost every page. Still Dr. Stallard should remember that there 
must always be exceptional charity shown by members of a race which 
forms a separate community towards their suffering brethren. We 
merely throw this out as a slight justification of the Poor Law Board, 
not as any justification of the Guardians. It is to be hoped that public 
attention has now been awakened to the necessity of legislating for the 
poor, instead of against the poor, and of interpreting the laws liberally. 
Whether we can do away with the workhouse test remains to be seen, 
and though hitherto it has acted as a saving to the ratepayers and a 
cruelty to the poor, it might be applied so as to economize the rates 
and improve the condition of the people. But if this is to be dono 
effectually, the Guardians rust follow the examples set them by the 
Jews, and interest themselves in their work. Dr. Stallard gives us a 
sketch (at pp. 24 to 27 of his work) of the proceedings at a Jewish 

relief committee, and we commend those pages to all who would see 
how the wants of London are to be met. Indeed the whole volume is 
full of valuable suggestions as to the reduction of pauperism in the only 
way that can be effectual. 





Ritualism in the English Church, By Robert Vaughan, D.D. (Jack- 
son, Walford, and Hodder.)—Dr. Robert Vaughan has nothing very new 
to say on this subject, and what he doos say is dry, and not particularly 
inviting. His first chapter is a discussion of the bearing of Leviticus 
on the Ritualist movement, and his argument seoms to be that because 
there is no such book as Leviticus in the New Testament, none of the 
rites and ceremonies enjoined on the Jews are to havo a place in the 
Gospel dispensation. This is not very clear or very forcible, and we do 
not think it will either convert or silence the Ritualists. When Dr. 
Robert Vaughan comes to the legal point he is certainly more happy, 
but then on that point he has been forostalled by a hundred other 
writers. 

First Steps in the Better Path, (¥. Warne and Co.)—Four little 
stories with unimpeachable morals, and with a praiseworthy desire to 
make all their readers as good as their heroes. How far thoy will 
succeed in this object we cannot say, though we wish them all success. 
But if any fault is to be found with them, it is that they make believe 
alittle too much. Things happen just because they ought to happen. 
When, for instance, it is convenient that a little boy should get a broom 
and earn an honest penny by sweeping a crossing, an angry cook 
launches a broomstick at the head of a dog, some schoolboys who have 
a box of cakes cut the string and leave it on the pavement, a gardener 
lops his shrubs and throws tho twigs out into the street. The little boy 
gets stick, string, and twigs, makes a broom, appropriates a crossing, 
and mounts by similar steps to honesty, cleanliness, and competence. 
We are very glad that ho does so, but it does not seem quite natural. 

Descriptive Poems. By John Askham. (F. Warne and Co.)—We 
should never have guessed that these poems were written by a work- 
ing man. They have rather the characteristics of a higher culture, 
and their fault, if they are not indeed “ faultily faultless,” is an over- 
refinement doing away with inequalities by a levelling process. Yot 
the author has employed his eyes to some purpose, even though he has 
trusted too implicitly to his ears, and there are images in his verse of 
which the thoughts and observations are his own, even if the language 
seems to have come from without. 

A Memoir of the Rev. Robert Turlington Noble. By tho Rev. John 
Noble. (Seeleys.)—The life of a missionary who laboured for twenty- 
five years in South India, educating “the higher castes of Hindus in 
order to raise up a native Christian ministry.” Of biography, strictly 
speaking, there is not much in the book, and though there are many 
letters they do not contain much to carry the work beyond such circles 
as are interested in its subject. In saying this, we do not mean to 
throw a slur on missionary labours in genoral, or on those of Mr. Noble, 
which were arduous and important. We merely allude to the paucity 
of incident which marks his life, and which is broken chiefly by the 
account of the cyclone in the last chapter. However, there is some- 
thing of more value than a life which is interesting to read, and Mr. 
Noble's friends may feel proud that he has left thom that better memory, 

The Beginner's Comprehensive French Book. By J. Delpech, B.A, 
(Triibner.)—As a rule the pronunciation of Fronch is the chief stum- 
bling-block to foreign learners. But there are many other difficulties. 
not indeed like that, insuperable, but still obnoxious. This work of M. 
Delpech’s is highly to be recommended, as showing the principles on 
which the French language proceeds, and without a knowledge of which 
the reader of Racine or Moliére is apt to sink to the level of Mr. Lillyvick 
when he opens his mouth. 

A Handy-Book of the Law of London Cabs and Omnibuses. By 
William Thomas Charley. (Routlodge.)—This book is not so much 
intended for those who ride seldom and quarrel often, as for those who 
make much use of cabs, and are curious about their curiosities. It 
matters little to a casual fare to know that the cabman who drives him 
has passed a sort of competitive examination, and carries about with 
him something like a Foreign Office passport describing the colour of his 
eyes and hair. All that the fare could gather from these facts would 
be that the cabman united the superciliousness of a public office to the 
bad temper of the victim of examiners; and he would be on his guard 
accordingly. What he would want to kuow is the amount he is safe in 
offering, the amount of luggage he can carry without an extra sixpence, 
the amount of abuse he must stand without fighting or calling in a 
policeman. Mr. Charley has indeod consulted the police reports with 
praiseworthy diligence, and culled from them many flowers of law which 
bear upon his subject. But ho is not quite as handy as he might be, 
though he is more interesting than we have a right to expect under the 
circumstances. 

We have to thank Messrs. Bell and Daldy for tastefully and prettily 
illustrated editions of Wordsworth’s White Doe of Rylstone, Longfellow’s 
Evangeline and Tales of a Wayside Inn, and Goldsmith's Poetical Works, 
with an introductory essay, by Mr. Edmund Forster Blanchard. The 
four volumes are admirably got up, and the illustrations are by Birket 
Foster, Absolon, Harrison Weir, Gilbert, Tenniel, and others. The only 
complaint we have to make is that the church at page 121 of the White 
Doe reappears without a change at page 13 of the Wayside Jnn, but for 
all that the books are exquisite. 

To our list of new editions we may add Quarles’s School of the Heart 
(Tegg); and Mr. W. B. Scott's History and Practice of the Fine Arts 
(Longmans). 
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Portrait of Shelley. Sir Percy Shelley has sent us a lithograph from 
the picture of his father, painted at Rome in 1822 by Miss Curran, the 
only authentic portrait of the poet in existence. 
is published by Messrs. Hanhart, of 83 Charlotte Street, Rathbone 
Place, seems to us an admirable one, and will be valued by all admirers 
of the poet. As to the picture, its only fault is that itis a little too much 
idealized. There must have been more of the human about Shelley 
than this picture gives, but as we shall never get another likeness, one 


may still be grateful to Miss Curran. 


Tufts of Heather from the Northern Moors. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—This volume contains seven stories, in 


The lithograph, which 


By Edwin Waugh. 





an extreme dialect as regards the conversations, and in a somew 
overstrained style as regards the narrative. But there is much h 

in them as well as simplicity of feeling, and we are quite inclined ty 
recommend them. Our readers may judge of their contents 
sketch of the first story, which turns on the fate of a donkey hoisted 
into the top room of a mill by a freak of its owner, 
up aloft the two men who have drawn it up, and are SAVAS at the 
trick played upon them, smuggle it out at the back of the mill, leayi 
the owner waiting down below. And then begins a wild chain of adven. 
tures, the fun of which depends a good deal on the breadth of the 
language, till at last the tables are turned. 


from 9 


When it arrives 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Chapman and Hall—The Belton Estate, by Anthony 
Trollope; Religious Life in England, by Alphonse 
Esquiros; Chip of the Old Block, by George Gretton, 2 
vols. 

James Walton—Handbook of Astronomy ; 
Telegraph. 

Edmonston and Douglas—L'fe and Work at the Great 
Pyramid, by C. P. Smyth, 3 vols; Sermon on the Mount, 
by the Rev. W. Smith. 

Deighton, Bell, and Co.—Doctrine of the Person of 
Christ, by Octavius Glover. 

Adams and Francis—The Loyalist’s Daughter, by a 
Royalist, 4 vols. 

Rivington and Co,—Standing and Stumbling, by J. 
E. Phillips. 

J. Churchill and Sons—Body and Mind, by G. Y. 
Hunter. 

Charles W. Wood—Counting the Cost, by W. 
Duthie, 3 vols. 

—_— Tegg—Able Redivivus, by Thomas Fuller, 2 
v 


ols. 
weenie, Otley, and Co.—Raymond, by Harry More- 


Electric 


land. 
W. H. Smith and Son—The Bertrams, by Anthony 
Trollope. 











It is particularly requested that all applications 
for copies of the SPECTATOR, ont ama 
cations upon matters of business, should not be 
addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.— Yearly, £1 10s. 4d. ; 
Hfalf-Yearly, 15s. 2d.; Quarterly, 7s. 7d.; in 
advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d. ; by 
post, 7d. 
NOTICE to CORRESPONDENTS and 
CONTRIBUTORS.—The Editor cannot under- 
take the responsibility of returning MS. of which 
he cannot avail himself, It is suggested that Cor- 
respondents and Contributors should keep Copies 
of such Documents as they value. 


READING CASES, 
THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s each ; 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or News- 
Agent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington street, Strand. 


PURE WATER. 
THE PATENT MOULDED CARBON 
WATER FILTERS 


Are the simplest and most effectual purifiers of water. 
They are easily cleaned, very durable, and strongly re- 
commended by the highest medical authorities. 
Prospectus free. 


T. ATKINS and SON, 62 Fleet str et, £.C. 


“The RUIN of the FEW is the GAIN of the MANY.” 
HE PANIC of ’66 and its consequent 


depression of the Colonial Markets enables the 

“EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY” to offer TEAS 
LOWER THAN EVER. 

Six Pounds of Good Tea for 63 6d can't be dear. 

The Company's KAISOWS by the Clipper Ships are 
Teally delicious. 

9 Great St. Helen's Churchyard, Bishopsgate street, 
Jvnuary 1, 1867. 

















DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1365. 

INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
@ud very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the princip:] 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmll 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and pink labei; 

cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 





EPSINE. —MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINi: LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatabie forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MURSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Kussell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsiue 
Wine in bottles at 33, 5s, aud lus each. Lozenges iu 
boxes at 2s 6dand 436d eaca, Pepsiue Glovules in 
boities, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s td each. 


LMOND FLAVOUR — 

PRESTON'S ESSENCE of BITTER ALMONDs. 

bree fiom Prussic Acid. ‘Ibis delicious Esseuce may 

be safely used fur flavouring Custards, Blaucmauges, 

ac., aud ail kinds of Pasiry. Sold retail by Chemisis, 
Grocers, &c., in bottles ls. aud 1s dd. each. 

Wholesale — PRESTUN and SONS, 83 Leadenhall 





REAKFAST.—EPPS'S COCOA 
(also called EPPS'S HOM(Z0PATHIC COCOA). 


The very agreeable character of this preparation has 
rendered it a general favourite. Invigorating and 
sustaining, with a refined and grateful flavour de- 
veloped by the special mode of Preparation applied, 
this Cocoa is used as their habitual beverage for break- 
fast by thousands who never used Cocoa before. ‘*Cocoa 
stands very much higher than tea or coffee,” Dr. Has- 
sall says, “‘and contains every ingredient necessary to 
the growth and sustenance of the body.” : 

It is made simply by pouring boiling water or milk 
on the preparation as sold. 4lb., 4lb., and llb. packets. 





Just published, 2d; sent by the Author for3 stamps. 

GLINESS and BEAUTY; being a 

Pamphlet descriptive of articles and means used 

for improving the appearance. By ALEX, ROSS, 243 
High Holborn, London. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 

speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 33 6d, 

53 6d, and 10s 6d.; sent by post for 54, 84, and 144 

stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, aud 
all Chemists. 








ONDERFUL DISCOVERY.—Corns 

cured in ons day, by using ALEX. ROSS'S 

CHIROPO. This preparation gradually dissolves the 

Corn in a few hours, removing the very root. Price 43 ; 

sent by post for 60 stamps. 248 High Holborn, London, 
and all Chemists. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d, 5s 6d, aud Lis 6d; sent free 
for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. Had of all Chemists. 


REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 

a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is perma- 

nent, and perfectly naturalin efect. Price 34 6d, 53 6d, 

and 10s 6d; sent by post for 54, 84, and 144 stamps; 
and all Chemists. 








HA DESTROYER. — 248 High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILA- 
TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 3s 6d, 5s 6d, 
and 10s 6d; sent for 54, 81, aud 114 stamps. Had of 
all Chemists, 


PUurLe REMOVER.—AIl Diseases of 
. the Skin are improved by one dose of ALEX. 
ROSS'S VEGETABLE SKIN PILL. They remove 
redness, sallowness, &c. 23 9d and 7s 6d; or post for 40 
and 100 stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holboru, 
London, and all Chemists, 








LEX. ROSS’S ENAMEL (as used by 

Madame VESLRIS).—All Imperfections of the 
Skin are hidden by its use, and a transcendent beauty 
produced to the face. Price 10s 6d, sent for stamps. 
248 High Holborn, Loudon, and all Chemists. 


AIR COLOUR WASH.—By washing 

the head with this beautifully perfumed Wash, 

in seven or ten days the hair assumes its original colour, 

and remains so byan occasional using. 10s 6d, seut for 

stamps. ALEX, ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, 
and all Chemists. 











SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condimeut, pronounced by Cou- 

nuisseurs 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 

The publicare respectfully cautioned against worthless 

imitations, and should see that Lea and PeRRINS 

nawes are On wrapper, label, botile, aud stopper. 

ASK FUR “LEA AND PERKINS’ SAUCE. 
Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcesier; Messrs. ChKUSSE and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &., and vy 
Grocers and Oilmeu universally. 


GAR ARATED WHEAT PHOS- 
PHATES, recommended by Dr. TiLeury Fox.—A 
Dietetic Preparat.ou supplying au iuportaut deticiency, 
in the ordinary ‘ood of Luvatids and Children, KSPE- 
CIALLY in BREAD and MILK. Sold in bottles at Ls, 
2s, and Js Gd each. None geuuine without Trade Mark. 
Prepared by ‘I’. MORSON aud SON, 31, 33, aud 124 
Southamptou row, Loudon, W.C. 
Agents—Beil and Co., Chemists, Oxford street ; 
Barclay aud Suns, Farringdon street ; Blake, Saudtord, 
aud Cu., Cuem:sts, Piccadilly. 








LNDIGESLION. 
pyceror's CAMOMILE PILLS. A 
pi 


Geutle Aperieut aud Powerful Tonic, 





Biieet, E.c, 


Sold everywhere, in bottles 1s 14d 2s Yd, aud lls, 


al x . . —— 
HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY 
CaNDELABRA, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze Ormoly. 
China, and Glass. Srarverres in Parian, Vases, a 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected . 
these articles. or oxenaaly he 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


— —————_____ 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and L, 

Gas and Candles, Table Glass, ~ : Laastres foe 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, fron £7 153, 

Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from ga, 
All articles marked in plain figures, 

Ornamental Glass, Euglish and Foreiga, suitable for 

Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders Promptly exe. 

cuted, 


LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, w, 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street.—Kstablished 1807. 
a reeset 
EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has TWELVE Large 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively w the separa, 
Display of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BEp. 
STEADS, Tue stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted w the public, 
and marked at prices proportiouate with those that hay, 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguishel 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from......... 
Shower Baths, from ........ 830d to £6 03 each, 
Lamps (Moderateur), from.. 630i to £7 73 each 
(All other kinds at the sume rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil ..4.+....++ 48 per gallon, 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING [RONMONGER by appoint. 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, seadsa CaTa- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Star. 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver aad 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimuey-viecos Kitchea 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Uras aud 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cuuery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, [ron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, aad Plaus 
of the Twenty large Suow-rooms, at 3) Oxtord scree, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newunsn street ; +, 5, aud 6 Perrys 
piace ; aud 1 Newman yard, London. 


ICOLLS’ GUINEA WATERPROOF 
TWEED, and tieir Lwo-Guinea Mein Cloth 
Overcoats, are patronized by travellers all over the 
world. Ladies’ Waterprovf [weed Cloaks, Use Guiues, 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Rageut strest, 23 
Cornhill, Loudon; 10 Musley street, Maucuester; ait 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


«+» 123 6d to £20 03 each, 








e . 
YONVERTIBLE OL TOMANS for 
Ceutre of Rooms, to furia wwo seitees aad two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordiuary otto 
man. Ouly of T. H. PLLMER and SUN, Easy Caair 
aud Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, aud 23 Bernerts stree, 
Oxford street, W., aud 34 aud 35 Cnarles street, Ww. 
—An illustrated price list seut pust free. 


JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&v., and ‘Table Delicacies of the highes: quality. 
See Luncet und Dr. Hassali’s Keport 
May be obtained from all Grocers aud Vilmen, aad 
Wholesale of tue Mauufacturers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purve,or; to tie Quezu, 
Soho square, Loudou. 


, Y : 
R. HOWARD, SURGEOX- 
4 DENTIST, 52 Vleet street, has introduced aa 
ENLLRELY NEW DESCKIPLLUN of ARLIPLICLAL 
LEELH, tixed without S?KLNGS, wires, of ligatures, 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeta as aut to be 
disuiuguisbed frum the originais by the closest vbserver, 
they willuever Cuauge coluur ur decay, dud will be fouud 
supeior to avy teeth ever Velore used. Lu sunetuod does 
Nut require the @xtracuon of ruvts, or any paiutul opera: 
tion, aud will support aud preserve tecbu tute ace lyse, 
aud is yuarauived ty resture arliculativd aud unsstica- 
tivu. Decayed teeth shopped mud ceuderos svaad aud 
useful iu mastication. 
52 Fleet street—At home from 10 till 5. 
r 2 
OLLOWAY’S OLN LMENT &PLLLS. 
—NU FALSE SECURITY. — The diseases 
tureateued vy tue biiguting wiuds aud ever recurreut 
storms cau only be safely met vy early aud reliable 
remedies. ‘Le Wreatiueut inveuted by Prufessur Holle 
Way puss éses every merit Luat cau ve desiraole ia & 
wediciue for tue huusenuld ; tuey extract trou tue blood 
aud body all uiat is effete or uaruful, tuey checd all 
irregular or d.surdered aciivnu, aud suvslitute pure blovd, 
irom wnica aloue & SOuud structure caa bs formed or 
maintained. Sutches, Palus im tue sides, suortuess vf 
breatu, palpiiation, vroucuiis, curouic cougs, Bre 
turval, aud diputueria are reduced Wituia tae junits 
of salety by wese remedies, used accurding we 
directious, 
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SPECTACLES. 
pRFECTLY ADAPTED by the 
VISOMETER. 
: ST for rigidly ASCERTAINING the 
- Letty PT ACH, EYE—these very fre- 
woes differing—forming the only safe method for 
qoeatly Defective Vision with Optical Aid so a3 to pra- 
- the blessings of sight to EXTREME OLD AGE. 
or From PrinctPAL Sir Davin BRewsTER. 
«] have seen and examined Mr. Salom’s apparatus for 
ascertaiping the focal length of each eye, with the view of 
them with suitable spectacles or eye-glasses, and 
can beno doubt that it is well adapted for those 
poten Prices most moderate. 
sALOM and CO., 137 Regent street, London, W., 
ai 98 Prince’s street, Edinburgh. 


—a 1 
HE ONLY SALVATION for WEAK 
EYES.—The prickly, watery, and burning sensa- 
tions so injurious to the eyes caused by the use of gas 
snd other artificial lights, are entirely obviated by 
SALOM’S Her MAJESTY'S REA DINGLAMP. Price 
from 108 6d. Catalogues gratis. 
SALOM and CO., 137 Regent street, London, Ws 
and 98 Prince's street, Edinburgh. 


BENSON'S WATCHES & CLOCKS. 


By special appointment to 
F.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
Prize Medal, London, Class 33; Dublin, Class 10. 
WATCHES—Chronomoters, Keyless, Repeaters, Chro- 
nographs, &e. é 
(LOCKS—For Dining and Drawing Rooms, Carriages, 
Churches, &c. 
JEWELLERY—Specialities in Monograms, Crystale, 
Diamonds, and Fine Gold. 
PLATE, and WORKS of ART in Bronze, by leading 
rti 








PRICES and DESCRIPTIONS, see Illustrated Pam- 
phlet, post free. 
Watches and Clocks sent to all parts of the world. 
J. W. BENSON, 25 Old Bond Street. 
Steam Factory and City Show Rooms, 
58 and 60 Ludgate Hill. 
Paris Exhibition, 1867, English Section, Class 23. 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER 
PURIFYING COMPANY (Limited). 


PATENT CISTERN FILTER, charged solely with 
animal charcoal. The latest patented filter in general 
use, and requiring when once fixed no attention what- 
ever. Patronized and used by Her Majesty the Queen 
at Ostorne, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the 
dite of the medical profession, and at the Fusilier 
Guards’, Middlesex, St. George's, German, and London 
Hospitals, and at the Regent's Park and Tower Bar- 
racks, and numerous institutions, breweries, 4c. 

Professor Frankland, F.R.S., in his analysis of the 
waters for December, 1866, in the report to the Regis- 
trar-General, states, “ With regard to the filtration of 
this water [New River] through animal charcoal, it will 
be obeerved that, although the total daily domestic 
supply of a house on Haverstock Hill has 
through the same filter for seven months, the animal 
chareoal sti)] retains practically unimpaired its power of 

organic impurities.” 

*,* The above filter was supplied by this Company. 

The filters may be seen in operation, and ful! particu- 
lars obtained, on application to the Secretary, at the 
offices, 157 Strand, London, W.C. (four doors from 








House). 
IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
—) 


GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
109 Strand, W.C. R SMITH, Manager. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES PREVENTED 
BY THE USE OF 
SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, 
OR PURE COAL TAR SOAP. 


This unrivalled Skin Soap, if used daily, imparts a clear 
and healthy appearance, and acts as an effectual preven- 
tive of infectious diseases. See medical testimony, aud 
the Lancet, &c., &e. 

To behad in Tablets Gd and 1s each, of all Chemists, 
8nd Wholesale of 
be V. WRIGHT and CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 
ndon. 


RAGRANT SOAP.— 
The celebrated “* UNITED SERVICE TABLET” 
is famed for its delightful fragrance aud beneficial effect 
on the skin. 

Manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of 
the Self-Fitting Candles. Sold by Clhemiste, Oil aud 
Italian Warehousemen, and others. 

*,* Use noother. See name on each tablet. 


(QouGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are EF FECTUALLY CURED 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. Statistics 

ow that 50,000 persons annually fall victims to Pul- 

monary Disorders, including Consumption, Diseases of 
the Chest, and the Respiratory Organs. Prevention is 
at all times better than cure; be therefore prepared, 
during the wet aud winter season, with a supply of 

KEAING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which possess the 

‘irtue of averting as well as curing a cough or cold; 

they are good alike for the young or for the aged. 

















RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 39th August, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000. 

Court or Drrecrors. 
Chairman—HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM SCOTTY BINNY, Esq. 
James Blyth, Faq. Testock Robert Reid, Esq 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. John Binny Key, Esq. 

Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. | James Walker, Esq. 

Chief Manager—Charles J. F. Stuart, Esq. 
Bankers—The Bank of Englaud ; the Union Bank of 
London. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madeas, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Syduey, on teras which may 
be asceriaised at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indiau securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt of 
interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named dependeicies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notive, aud also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertaiued on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, London, 1867. 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £75),000. 

Dinecrors. 
Lawrorp AcLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-General Heury Pel- , Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
ham Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | Robert Smith, Esq. 
George Ireland, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 


The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBEN- 
TURES on the following terms, viz.:—For one year, at 
5 per cent.; for three years, at 5}; and for tive years 
and upwards, at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office 
of the Company, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 
street, London, E.C,—Ly order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


Letters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaide and 
upon the principal towns in South Australia. Drafts 
negotiated and collected. Apply at the Royal Bank of 
Scotland ; National Bank, Ireland ; and at the Company's 
Offices, 54 Old Broad street, London. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


TNHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE, INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry ; 7 
Cornhill; and Charing Cross, London. 

The Invested Funds now amount to £3,254,334, the 
Fire Reveuue to £818,055, and that of the Life to 
£254,397. 

The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their valueas SUECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
render them particularly advantageous. Whole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
paid thirty days after admission. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 








DOG L'CENCE. 


"THE COMMISSIONERS of INLAND 

REVENUE GIVE NOTICE, that from and after 
the Sth of April inst., every person keeping a dog is re- 
quired to pay a licence duty of 53 for each doz. 

The penalty for keeping a dog without licences is £5. 

The person iu whose custody, charge, or possession, 
or in whose house or premises any dog shall be fount 
or seen, is deemed to be the person who keeps such 
dog, uuless the contrary be proved. 

Pos:-office orders or postage stamps for the daty may 
be remitted to the Collectors of [iland Revenue at 
Somerset House, or Tower Hill, or Gresham House, Old 
Broad street, with a statement of the mane and abode 
of the applicant, on recsipt of which a licence will ba 
forwarded. Forms of application may be obtained at any 
post office. 

Licences may be obtained in Londoa aud its vieiu ty 
at the following places :— 

Somerset House—Collec or's Office, 

Tower ITill—Collector’s O Hee. 

iresham House, Old Broad streat—ollactor’s OMize. 

Mile Eud—Surveyor's Oifice, 113 Mile Bad roal. 

Valst m—Surveyor's Office, 2 Alina Villas, Dalston road! 

Islington—Iuland Revenus O fice, 6 Pulle i's row. 

Highgate aud Hampsiead—Surveyors O.fice, 21 Har- 
rington street, Hiumpste id road. 

Paddington—Surveyor's O.tics, 13 Paddington Greea. 

eagun-Samagere Office, 25 Upper Puillimur® 
place. 

Vauxhall—Surveyor's O.lice, Hinover place, Claphan 


road. 
Camberwell—Inland Revenus Oc, 95 Hill street, 
Peckham. 
Southwark—Surveyor's Office, 47 Tooley stroet. 
43 Somerset street, Portman square—Surveyor's O Nice, 
WM. CORBETT, Secretary. 
Tuland Revenue, Somerset House, 
Loudon, April 4, 1867. 
DOG LICENCE. 
HE COMMISSIONERS of INLAND 
REVENUE GIVE NOTICE, that from and after 
the 5th April iust., every person ke@ying a dog 1s ro- 
quired to pay a liceuce daty of 53. for eaca dog. 
The penalty for keeping a dog without liceuce is £5. 
The person in whose custody, charge, ur possesswa, 
or in whose house or premises any dog shall be found or 
seen, is deemed to be the person who keeps such dog, 
unless the coutrary be proved. 
Post-office orders or postage-stams for the duty may 
be remitted to tie Collector of Iulaud Reveaue at 
TOWER HILL, LONDON (Middlesex Collection), 
with a statement of the name aud abole of the appii- 
cant, on receipt of which a licence will bo forwarded. 
Forms of application may be obtaiued at any Post-ottice. 
Licences may be obtained in the Couaty of 
MIDDLESEX, 
at the following places, and, at places at a distance from 
the offices named, licences may be obtained from the 
Supervisor of Inland ou his ] visits, 
Notice of the times and places of his attendance for this 
purpose will be giveu at least a week before the day of 
atteudance. WM. CORBET, Secretary. , 
Inland Revenue, Somerset House, London, 
4th April, 1367. 
TOWER HILL, LONDON—Office of Collector of 
Inland Revenue, 
EKALING—stamp Office. 
STAINKS—Stamp Office. 
UXBRIDGE—Stamp Office. 


HANOVERIAN LADY, who can 
give Good References, and who has been accus- 
tomed to teach Euglish, German, and French, wishes 
to Obtain a situation as GOVERNESS in a PRIVATE 
FAMILY, or in a SCHOUL, 
Address, E. M., Post Office, Melrose. 














A CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

Every one should therefure provide against them. 

£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, OR £6 PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Lnjury, caused by 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND 
(Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, &c.), 


May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
The oldest established and largest Company in the 
World insuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
64 Cornhill, E.C.; and 10 Regent street, S.W. 





WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted in 
London, at his residence, 9 Grosvenor st., Grosvenor sq. 
ARTIFICIAL TEECH. Important improvement, and 
great reduction in prices. 
N R EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
I SURGEON-DENTIST, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inveutor and exclusive patentee of 
Artificial Teeth on a soft, elastic, chemically prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required; they are more natural, duravle, aad coim- 
fortable than any yet introluced, and are about the 
specitic gravity of cork, thus Combining lightness aud 
durability beyond any yet producel. They are seif- 
adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, are 
fitted ou a perfectly paiuless principle, aud supplied at 
charges within the reach of all. 
Clergymen, Leeturers, aud Public Speakers will fin’ 
this syste particularly adapted to their wants; it com- 
bines complete enuuciatiou and perfect mastication, 
Consultation free. 
Observe.—No connection with any one of the same name. 


I OWLANDS’ KALYDOR is univer- 

sally esteemed by ladies for its improving and 
beautifying effects on the complexiou and skin. It 
eradivates all reduess, (an, pimples, spots, freckles, and 














at pared aud sold in boxes, 1s 14d, and tins, 2s 9d, 
6d, and 10s él each, by THUMAS KEATING, 
Chemist, &c.,79 St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Re- 

our all druggists and pateut medicine veudors in the | 





disculourations, and reuders the skin soft, clear, and 
blooming. Price 43 6d aud 88 6d per botiue. Sold by 
chemists and perfumers. *,* Ask for “ ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR,” and beware of spurious and pernicious 
articles under the name KALYVOR, 


RADFIELD. — ST. ANDREW'S 
COLLEGE, near Reading. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

This School will MEET again afier the Easter holi- 
days on WEUNE 5DAY, the 8th of May. 

For information, apply to the Wardea, Rov. THOMAS 
STEVENS, Bradtield, near Reading, or to the Honorary 
Sveretary, J. H. PATTESON, sq, at his Chambers, b 
Kim court, Middle Temple, London. 


‘HEA TRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. — 
Sule Lessee and Manager, Mr. Il’. B. Caarrercoy. 
Attraction and Novelty for the Holidays. Ou asier 

Monday, April 22, will be produce t an Original Comely 

Drama, in four Acts, entitled THE GREAT CITY, by 

Andrew Halliday, with now anl charcveris ic Ssenory 

by Mr. William tseverley. Prinvipal characters by Miss 

Madge Robertson (her first appearance at tuis theatre), 

Miss R.G. le Tniere, Mr. J. C. Cowpor (his first ap- 

pearance at this theare), Mr. EF, Villiers, Me. J. Rouss, 

Mr. J. Irving, Mr. Fitzjames, Mr. W. M'Latyre, Mr. 0. 

Harcourt, aud Mr. C. Warner. To conclude with the 

tarce of THAT RASCAL JACK. Mr. J, Rowse, Me. J. 

Neville, Miss Alleyne, Miss C. Taomps mn. 
Mr. Edward Stirling, S:age Manager. 

half-past six, commence at seven. 


YRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. 
—lhe FOURTKHENTH ANNUAL. EXHIBITI£o ¥¢ 
of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of the 
freuch aud Flemish Schools, i NOW OPEN. Admis- 
Catal gue, 6d. 
STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCKSS OF WALES, 
LENFIELD STARCH, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1362, 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Lauadress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH 8H EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THB BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
aud the above award by some of the most emiasat 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and Loudon. 








Doors open at 





sion, Ls. 
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Now ready at all Libraries, 


COUNTING 


A NOVEL. In 3 vols. 
By WILLIAM DUTHIE. 
—dO 

* A story which never for a moment flags in interest.” —Athenwum. 
In 8 vols., ready at every Library. 


BROUGHT 


“ A truly remarkable tale is here presented by Mr. Speight. 
a mastery over details that places its author at once in the very foremost raok of fiction-writers."—Morning 


CHARLES W. WOOD, Publisher, 13 Tavistock Street, Strand. 


Advertiser. 


THE COST. 





LIGHT. 


Admirably written, skilfully contrived, and with 


TO 








MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 








SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD 


FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 
In addition to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Gathering, and Sewing 
on a Rufile at the same time, it makes Four Different Stitches, has Patent Reversible Feed motion, 
fastens off its seams without stopping machine, and has other recent improvements, for which 
the highest premium (Gold Medal) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the 
Exhibition of the American Institute, held at New York, 1869. 
Copy of Committee’s Report, and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, post free. Agents Wanted. 
‘Address—FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 97 Cheapside, London, E.C. 


SEE “THE FLORENCE.” 








WORKS of GENERAL INTEREST 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


Lives of the Archbishops of Can- 


TERBURY. By WattTer Farquuar Hook, D.D., 
Dean of Chichester. Vol. V. (completing the Pre- 
Reforma tion Period). In demy 8vo, 16s, 


Memoirs of William Hazlitt, with 


Portions of his Correspondence. By his Grandson, 
W. Carew Hazuirr, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, with Portraits, 24s. 


Life of Edward John Eyre, lat 


Governor of Jamaica. By HamittTon Hume. In 
crown 8yo, with Portrait, 6s. 


Up the Country. By the Hon. 


Emtty Even. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. In 
crown 8y0, 68. 


Harem Life in Egypt and Con- 
STANTINOPLE. By Emme.tine Lorr. Fourth 
and Cheaper Edition. In crown 8yo, 6s. 


Lives of English Merchant 


PRINCES, from the Karliest Time to the Present 
Day. By. H.R. Fox Bourne. In 2 vols. large post 
8yo, with 40 Illustrations, 24s. 


The Heavens: an Illustrated 


Hand-Book of Astronomy. By M. AMEDEE 
Guittemin. Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, Esq., 
F.R.A.S. Royal 8yo, 225 Illustrations, 21s. 


‘London: RicHirD Bent.ery, New Burl ington street, 
‘W., Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





In post 8vo, price 1s. 


ELIANA.—The Uncollected 


ESSAYS, TALKS, and MISCELLANEOUS 
PAPERS of CHARLES LAMB. 
London: Bevt and Datpy. 





Post 8vo, price 1s. 


ELIANA.—tThis New Series of 


the ESSAYS of ELIA contains a Biographical 
Essay on Charles Limb. 


London: Brett and Datpy. 





Post Svo, price 1s. 


ELIANA.—This New Series of 


the Essays of Charles Lamb contains an Appendix 
showing how far the Kssays of Elia are biographi- 
cally accurate. 

London: Bett and Datpy. 





Post 8vo, price 1s, 


ELIANA.—The New Series of 


these charming Essays are now Reprinted, as they 
were originally published, and contain the passages 
Omitted in all previous collected Editions. 

London: Be. and Dapy. 





Price 14s, 8vo, bound in cloth. 


The TEUTONIC NAME SYSTEM 
applied to the FAMILY NAMES of FRANCE, 
ENGLAND, and GERMANY. By Koperr Fer- 
Guson, Author of “ The River-Names of Europe,” 
* Swiss Men and Swiss Mountaius,” &c. 

“His object is to bring iuto connection the family 
names of France, England, and Gerinauy, so far as the 
German element is concerned, as members of one com- 
mon family, and to arrange them on a definite system 
in accordauce with the nomenclature of the old Ger- 
mans........All this he has worked out with indepen- 
dest judgment, and it must be admitted with much 
truth ; he has, moreover, made some new suggestions 
which commend themselves for the explanation of 
French and English names........ Certainly he has on 
the whole achieved the object with which he started, 
though in some points of detail a careful scientific revi- 
sion is required."—Dr. Dietrich in the “Jahrbuch fir 
Romanische und Englische Literatur.” 


By the same Author, 12mo, cloth, 4s 6d. 
The RIVER-NAMES of EUROPE. 


“The great felicity and value of the idea on which 
your volume is founded struck me at once. You have 
undoubtedly hit upon a vein of ore which promises to be 
eminently productive, and even if you should on further 
consideration have to modify sume of your explanations, 
the book must be considered to be as it stands a highly 
important contribution to European philology and 
ethnology."—The late Professor Craik. 

“A good beginning towards a desired end ......The 
most uninterested reader may find himself amused as 
well as edified."—Athenzum. 

“Mr. Ferguson briugs much learning and ingenuity 
to his self-imposed task.” —Notes and Queries. 


Wituramus and NorGare, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 2u South Frederick street, Edin- 
burgh. 





Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S NEW WORK 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 18s. 
RINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. Vol. II. 


By Herbert Spencer Being the third volume 
of his “ System of Philosophy.” 


Witurams and Noraarte, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, 
Edinburgh. 


£74228 LIBRARY, 
12 St. James's square, London. 
Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. The Prince of WALES. 
Presinent—The Earl of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 82,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Member- 
ship, £26. fifteen volumes are allowed to country and 
ten to town Members. Readiug-room open from Ten to 
Six. Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edi- 
tion), price 15s; to members, 103 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy fur Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; aud as the best mild 
aperient for deticate constitutions, especially adapted for 
Ladies, Children, and Lufauts—DLINNEFORD aud CO., 
Chemists, 172 New Bond street, London; and of all 
other Chemists throughout the world. 





DISDERI, 
PHOTOGRAPHER TO THE qQ 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT, ’ 


[)SDER Photographic Artist to H 

y Majesty the Emperor Napoleon Iff, and th L 
perial Family; to H.[, Majesty the Emperor of é Im. 
Russias; also to HI. Majesty the Queen of § All the 
the Koval Family ; to His Majesty ‘the King ot na 
to His Majesty the King of Holland; to tig Fem 
the King of Portugal; to the Imperial Acads Ajesy 
Music: Photographer of th Palace of the Unive. 
agg ne ree on &e. The excellent situation 
Mr. Disdéri's Studiv enables him m 

of the weather. Lo operate regardless 


. a 

ISDERI.—Her Most Gracow 

MAJESTY the QUEEN, their Royal Hight = 
the DUKE of EDINBUiGH, Prince Leopold, Pn 
Louise, and Princess Beatrice have condescended 
sit for their Portraits to Mr. DISDERI. Bythe graci wd 
permission of Her Majesty the Queen, the Ponsa 
Her Majesty and their Royal Higunesses are on _—s 
Mr. Disdéri’s Photographie Establishments in La 
at70, 71, and 72 Brook street, Hanover square: oR, 
Paris, 3 Boulevard des Italiens ; and at all the pringj in 
Booksellers of Euro,e. Price: Carie ds Visite ~ 
coloured, 23. Drawing-room Portrait, 23 6d; coloured 
53. 














. a a ° “aren og 
ISDERI.—Their Royal Highnesses the 
PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES hay 
honoured with a visit the Studio of Mr. DISDERI aa 
have authorized him the sale of all the Portraits taken 
by him of their Royal Highnesses, as well as those of 
Prince Victur and Priuce George. Prica: Carte de 
Visite, plain or enamel, Is; coloured, 23; Cabinet Pop 
trait, 23 6d. Splendid Porwrait of H.R.H., mounted og 
fine-tinted large cardboard, 25 by 19} iuches, prica 1 
guinea. 


ISDERL—ON SALE.—Splendid 
ALBUMS of WINDSOR and OSBORNE, photo 
graphed by Mr. Disdéri, under the immediate patronage 
and the gracious permission of Her Majesty the Quean, 
Historical text by Doyne C. Bell, Esq. These Albumg 
—size, half-sheet columbia, printed in new type, oa 
extra thick plate paper—iuclude thirty-five photography 
of interiors and exteriors, muunted on extra fine-tinted 
cardbosrd, and most elegantly bound in moroceg, 
Price: Royal edition of Wiudsor and Osborne, in naturd 
photography, 20 guineas each; coloured, 40 gui 
Apply to Mr. Disdévi, 70, 71, and 72 Brook 
Hauover squire; and at Paris, 8 Boulevard des Italieng, 


ISDERI.—ON SALE.—TWENTY. 

FOUR STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS of the IX. 
TERIORS and EXTERIORS of WINDSOR and 
TWENTY-FOUR of OSBORNE. The collection com. 
plete, plain, 1 guinea; coloured, 2 guineas, each set. 
Souvenir of Windsor or Osborne. Sixteen plates, pho 
tographed by Mr. Disdéri, mounted on cloth, and form 
ing a handsome bovk, small 8vo, including the Por 
traits of Her Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince 
Consort. Price, plain, 153 ; coloured, 30s. 
Panoramic Views at 5s; group of the Orleans Family, 
10s 6d. 
D ISDERI—NOTICE.—By a New 

Process of Mr. DISDERI’S the CARTE-DE- 

VISITE PORTRAITS are ENLARGED on canvas 
any size. The public can thus obtain @ photographic 
drawing by means of which skilful artists attached to 
the house can, on simple indication—such as the colour 
of the complexion, the eyes, and the hair—obtain 4 
splendid and truthful oil painting. Mr. Disdéri’s new 
Process is valuable in this respeot, that it avoids the 
tediousness of long sittings, and also adds to the charms 
of oil painting the great advautages of the truthfulness 
and accuracy of photography. Saloons and studio 
70, 71, 72 Brook street, Hanover square; and for 
Equestrian Portraits, at Hereford ze, Gloucester 
road, Oid Brompton road; Paris, 8 Boulevard des 
Italiens; Madrid, and Toulon. 














PARTRIDGE ANDCOOPER, 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS’ AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane, E.C. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Pricas, and 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 208, 
CREAM or BLUE NUTE PAPER, 33, 43, aad é8 
per ream. 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 2s ani 2s 61 per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOULSCAP, 8a 6d pet 


eam. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK- BORDERED NOTE, 48 aud 63 6d per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 43 ; ruled, 4a 9d 
er ream. 
SEKMON PAPER, plain, 53; ruled, 53 6d per ream. 
CKEAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 6d, 6s 6d, and 
7s 6d per 1,0U0, 
CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
2a 6d and 3s per 1,00u 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls 


r 


per 100. 

COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 4) pages, 23 per doz 
Ag ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LISE of Inkstan la, 
Statiouery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Sciies, 
Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 
Established 13:1. 


GO _ rreyy ° Al ' 
IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAL 
(EXLTRACLUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 
Manufactured by LIEBIG'S EXTRACT of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Mark lane, London. Tae ouly 
sort authorized to be called by the above name, by 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, whose certidcate is ou every 
jar. Superior aud ecouoiical stock for beef-tea, 30.47% 
entrées, and sauces. Extremely useful to invalids, 
persons of weak digestion, aud children. Taken with rice 
arrowrvot, $ago, &C., Gu agreeable and most eilicieat 
substitute for cod-liver oil. It keeps for years and ia 
any climate. Sold by Fortnum, Masou, and Co., Barclay 
and Sou, Crosse aud Blackwell, all Chemis:s, L 
Warehousemen, Grocers, aud wholesale by the Cum- 


pany. 
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NECKLACE. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S LIST. 


inte STORY of the DIAMOND 
” 6 VIzeTELLy- Tilustrated with an exact representation of the Diamond 
By neh 8 Portrait of the Countess de la Motte, engraved on Steel. In SS 
> HL ae " a ahaha [Ready yen The APRIL NUMBER, price 28, of 
7 “ his contribution to the historical literature of France ‘ 
H the Im. “Mr. Vizslas dof truth and fair play. He has nobly and acutely vindicated The FORTNIGHTLY RE VIEW. Edited by Joun 
f All the deserved wl of an injured and murdered Queen, who has now slept in a dishonoured Morey, 
he aud the a4 seventy years, and he has unmistakably fastened on the real criminal ConrTeENTs. 
“jel Chery of the Diamond Necklace. It is a strange and sorrowful story, aud well | 1_t1sTORY of the REFORM QUESTION, from 1832 to 1843. By W. Nassau 
f 1d it."—London Review. Molesworth. 
Cantal pas he to: 2—MUSIC the EXPRESSION of CHARACTER. By J. M. Capes. 
aiie'd | goME HABITS and CUSTOMS of the WORKING | ;fPMUNv BUlcE: Park TH ty dh Ete 
a * sie A — ‘ Me y elio Safh, 
*gardleag CLASSES. By a JOURNEYMAN Enotneer. In l vol, 7s 6d. [Ready this day. 5—The WHITE ROSE. nl XIIL-XVI._ By G. J. Whyte Melville. 
mee 1 worthy of perusal by members of Parliament before the Reform debates.... | 6—The CANADIAN CONFEDERATION. By the Hon. Auheron Herbert. 
Tacioug genet congratulate the working man on having so able and common-sense an pat i A yee aud the POLITICAL FUTURE. By the Editor. 
rhnesseg sirocate,”—Jokn Dull. : ‘ 9—CRITICAL. NOTICES:—“The Alps of Hannibal,” by Henry Jackson. “ 
Princegs We are distinctly of opinion that a more just representation of these rel tions, — 7BS: @ Alps of Hannibal,” by Henry Jackson. “The 
. f : - ead d tte. illage on the Cliff,” by the Editor. “Yo, et les Principes de ‘89; Fantaisie 
—_ & orof the working man himself, has never appeared in print."—Pull Mall Gazette: Chincise,” by H. 8. Fagan.“ The Reign of Law,” by J. M. Capes. 
traits ° 
waist | FAR ABOVE RUBIES: a Now Novel. By Mrs. J-| TRELAND and her CHURCHES. By James Govxwy. 
we * H, PIwpELL, , [Nearly ready. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. (This day. 
inci pal . 
RELIGIOUS LIFE in ENGLAND. By Atrnonsz 


oan CAPTAIN JACK; or, the Great Van Broek Property. 


By J. A. Maitzanp. In 2 vols. { Ready this day. Pust 8vo, 9s. 


Esquiros. 


LUCILE. Third Edition. 


**Collected Edition of Owen Meredith's Poetical Works.” 


A New Story. 


8 the BLACK SHEEP: a Novel. Forming Vol. IT. of the 


By Epmunp Yates, lo 








a have ‘aathor of “ The Forlorn Hope,” ‘* Kissing the Rod,” &c. Reprinted from All the 

ak — = ARMY MISRULE. By a Common Sorprer. Post 
ane SOWING the WIND: a Novel. By Mrs. E. Lynn} *™%*% ss PeCCAReRA, 

ated on Livro, Author of “ Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg,” &c. (Ready this day. 

prica J 

__ | sEVENTY-FIVE BROOKE STREET: a Novel. By NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

endid Pearcy FirzGeRacp, Author of “ The Second Mrs. Tillotson, titeady this day. BEGG’D AT COURT: a Legend of Westminster. 
POLO By Cuartes Ksiaur. 1 vol. crown 8vo. (This day. 
ronage 

wwe | ADA MOORE’S STORY: a New Novel. In 3 vols.| 4 CHIP of the OLD BLOCK. By Guo. Grerroy. 
a s oa tile dag. 2 vols. post 8vo. [ This day. 
_ Tr B s, 18 Catherine street, St . , 7 

saa sco nthaec waster mea Sir HUBERT MARSTON. By Sir F. Vincent. 3 
— Lately published, price 5s. vols. post 8vo, (This day. 
ro a ealaleanaaaas Bok og Edited by the Rev. Dr. |e BEAUCLERCS. By Cuartxs Crarke. 3 vols. 
—— “Dr Bruce has now prepared what was urgently wanted—a ‘Wallet Book’ of the past Ove, 

ry, Wall, in which he poiuts out every object worthy of note along its Course, and gives NORA and ARC HIBALD LEE By the Author of 


IN. the tourist every information he can possibly require."—Religuary. 
“A complete and compact lite guide."—£caminer. 
“This is a well-timed and useful little volume."—Notes and Queries. 


* The Cost of a Secret,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Carman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





_ “This is a model of its kind. "—Duilder. 

pho» “The ‘ Wellet Book’ is full to repletion of interest and information."”—Morning 

Por Pe torts, in a judiciously abridged summary, the most important facts connected IMPORTANT to TEACHERS and MANAGERS of SCHOOLS. . 

ince with the subject." —Building News. N ESSRS. CHAMBERS beg to announce that their 
i ECYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY, of which Three Sixpenny 


London: LoxGuans, Greex, and Co., Paternoster row. 
nily, Monthly Farts are already issued, will be c»mpleted in or about July, 1867. 
It will be the cheapest Etymological Dictionary ever offered to the Public. 














— This day is published, price 7s 6d. oar P 48 P. Mestien to W, and &. Cu ns, 339 
, ' Tl - rospectus a Pp ages on application to W. aud R. Cuampers, 35 

on NEW TRANSLATION of the MINOR PROPHETS, | whnencerrambendh: ee . 

E Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, aad Haggai, from the 

to original Hebrew only. By the late Jony Beuuasty. N . 

hig In the notes to Jonah will be found a clearing up of the vexed question of Jonah ow ready, in 4 vols. post 8vo, price Two Guineas. 

i to in the Belly of the Fish. In the notes to Micah there is a crushing reply to the HE LOYALIST’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By a 

our Polstheists, or worshippers of THREE PERSONS in ONE GOD; and to the Rovatist. 

4 Unitariaus, the worshippers WITHOUT a GOD. ADAMS and Francrs, 89 Fleet street, E.C 

m4 Alan ORIGINAL TREATISE on the 9h VERSE of the APOSTLE JUDE, 2 — 

concerning Michael the Archangel contending with the Devil about the Body of Al r 

= Moses; showing who Michael the A:changel was, and what Devil he contended NTERIOR of the NEW MEAT MARKET.—The BUILDER of 

this week contains a fine View of Interior of prop sel Mext Market, Smith- 


fiell—Fine Views of New Fonts, in St. Mary's, Acton, anit Christ Church, Piccadilly 


| 
~] London: Surrktx, Mansnatt, and Co., Stationers’ Hall court, 
—The Preservation of Railway Property—Notes in the Paris Exhibition Buiiding— 

















for 
Free b t, by adc ing P. STU: Y, Es oF i 
o ulema ree ae ART, Eoq, Kim Mouse, Seaforth, Jiverpest, Conciete Constructions in France—Railway Accidents—Free Tiade in Architecture 
—New Churches—London Revisi'ed, and various other papers, with all the News, 

= Artistic, Sucial, and Sanitary.—1 York street, Covent’gardea, and all Newsmen. 
2, JAMAICA PAPERS, No. 7. Price 1s. 

EPORT of the PROCEEDINGS at Bow Street Police Court \ HAT WILL THIS COST to PRINT? An immediate 
C. on the Committal of Colonel Nelson and Lieutenant Brand for the Murder of ¥ answer to the inquiry, and a SPECIMEN BOJK of TYPES, with infor- 

Mr. G. W. Gordon, Edited from the shorthand-writer’s notes, by WILLIAM SHAeN, | ™tion for Authors, may be obtained on application to 
s, MA. Published by the Jamuica Committee, 65 Fleet street. R. Barrett and Sons, 13 Mark lane, London. 
3 ss 
Shortly will be published, in crown 8yy. This day, No. 3, prics Sixpence. Second Edition, cloth, 7s 6d. 

c THE LIFE and WRITINGS of CON- CHRONICLE. HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 


T Il E 
ConTeNTs. 


Current Events. 

Retrograde Reform. 

The Dispute with Spain. 

The Opportunity of Russia. 

The United States of Germany. 

The Royal Irish Aca iemy. 

Dol inger on Universities. 

The French and Flemish Exhibition. 
New America. 

Novels as a Form of Art. 
Contemporary Literature. 
Advertisements. 

Office: 24 Tavistock street, Covent Garden. 


CO!’S PATENT 
BOSTONITE 
TABLELS and SLATES. 


or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development. 
By R. Beamisn, F.RS. With thirty-one Tracings from 
living and other hands. 
london: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


FUCIUS; with critical and exegetical Notes. By 

; James Lecor, D.D. Abridged from the Author's 
i larger work, “ The Chinese Classics ; a Translation,” 
Containing the text. 


London: Tavexer and Co.,6) Paternoster row. 





Demy 8vo, extra cloth, price 6s 6d. 
IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and 
Phenomena. By L. H. Grixpox. Third Edition, 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
\ ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public,and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
= of his productions, which, for quality of 

rial, easy action, aud great durability, will ensure 
P ERRY and 


Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 
I OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 

4 By Tromas Suorrer, Editor of “A Book of Enge 
lish Poetry,” 4c. 

“ We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book 
before.”—Jilustrated Times. 

“ As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know of none equal to it.”"—St. James's Chronu 

London: F. Pirrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





universal preference, 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
World; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir. 
mingham; 91 John street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, London. 





8. d. 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 3 TABLET. 


BOStONITE 0 Do. 





Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d, 








for debility of all kinds, and trom its coutaining, among 
Other ingredients, pepsine and phosphate of soda, will 
ag highly beneticial to the uervous and dyspeptic. 


PATENT BOSTONITE 0 
BOSTONITE 1 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 
Sold by all Stationers. 
Wholesale, PERRY and CO.,37 Red Lion square, and 
3 Cueapside, London. 


6 
HE INVIGORATIVE NERVINE BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. ne 
T ESSENCE.—The most cseatiiedinane ak eal PATENT BOSTONITE 0 6 SLATE. IAMOND DUST. By Exiza Coox. 
Most powerfully nutritive cordial ever ivelasns: ¥e- BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. “ A rich and varied collectiou.”"—Morning Star. 
mores to their normal condition all the secretions, ou the tet ten 4 4 ve r « yy oy — 
tegrity of which perfect health depends. It is a specitic BOSTOXITE 2 6 ‘4 "=> : ee otal 
6 
0 


D>. 7 Ace ro Earnie 
BOOK SLATE Ora TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
De Illustrated PRICEY LisTs of Overlaud Lranks , 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHEK and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door to 


Somerset House, Strand, London. 


ry 88. per bottle, or four quantities in one for 22s. 

pps Messrs. Baumgarteu and Cv., 520 Oxfurd 

Eo% W.C., and 8 Cullum street, Fenchurch street, 
C., Loudon. 
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PROFESSOR STOWE'S NEW WORK. Next week. 


THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE BOOKS 
OF THE BIBLE, Canonical and Apocryphal. 


DESIGNED TO SHOW WHAT THE BIBLE IS NOT, WHAT IT IS, AND HOW TO USE IT. 


By Professor C. E. STOWE. 


Part I. The NEW TESTAMENT. 8vo. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Milton House, Ludgate Hill. 





Important to Librarians, Secretaries, and Others engaged in Literary Pursuits. 
This day, price 5s. 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


PUBLISHED IN 


1866 : 


WITH AN INDEX TO THE SUBJECTS; SHOWING AT ONE REFERENCE WHAT HAS 
BEEN PUBLISHED ON A GIVEN SUBJECT. 8vo. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Milton House, Ludgate Hill. 





Dedicated by permission of the Queen to the Memory of H.R.H. the Prince Consort. 
This day, cloth limp, price 1s 6d. 


A HANDBOOK to the CHARITIES of LONDON. 
A GUIDE TO THE BENEVOLENT AND TO THE UNFORTUNATE. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Milton House, Ludgate Hill. 





PRIZE ESSAYS ON COMMONS. Next week, 1 vol. 8vo. 
ON THE PRESERVATION OF COMMONS IN 
THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF LONDON, 


AND OTHER LARGE TOWNS. 

Six Essays on the Legal and Historical Part of the Question on the Rights of the Public and of 
the Lords of Manors; to which the Prizes offered by HENRY W. PEEK, Esq., of Wimbledon 
House, 8.W., were awarded. By 
1. JOHN W. MAIDLOW, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

2. W. P. BEALE, Esq., Lewisham. 


OCTAVIUS CRUMP, Middle Temple. [Oxford. 
HENRY HICKS HOCKING, St. John’s College, 


ROBERT HUNTER, M.A., Surbiton. 
EDGAR LOCKHART, Savile row. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Milton House, Ludgate Hill. 








LEIGH HUNE on the SONNEL. 
This day, 2 vols., cloth extra, price 18:. 


The BOOK of the SONNET. By the 
late Leon Hunt. Now first published. With a 
Selection of elegant Sonnets by Eaglish and Ameri- 
can Authors. Edited, from the original MS, with 
Additions, by S. Apams LEE. 

“Reading a book of this sort should make us feel 
proud of our language and of our literature, and proud 
also of that cultivated common nature which can rai-e 
#8o many noble thoughts and images out of this har, 
sullen world into a thousand enduring forms of beauty. 
The ‘Book of the Sonnet’ should be a classic, and the 
professor as well as the student of English will find ita 
work of deep interest and completeness. Some of the 
critical notes to the earlier poems are invaluable for 
that quaint felicity and bright suggestiveness for which 
Leigh Hunt was unapproachable. Werecognize in him 
& poet telling us the seeret of poetry."—London Review. 

“These volumes, which contain many of the best 
Sonnets writien in England and America, can hardly 
prove unattractive. They are enriched, moreover, by an 
elaborate ‘ Essay on the Sonnet,’ by the late Leigh Hunt, 
and by a critical account of American Sounetteers by 
the co-editor, Mr. Adams Lee.”—Athenzum. 


NEW BOOK by the ae of “The GENTLE 
sl FE.” 


Now ready, 
VARIA: Readings from Rare Books. 


Reprinted, by permission, from the Saturday Review, 
Spectator, &e. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

Contents:—Tiie Angelic Doctor—Nostradamus— 
Thomas i Kempis—D'r. John Faustus—Quevedo— Mad. 
Guyon—Paracelsus—Howell the Traveller—Michael 
Scot—Lodowick Muggleton—Sir Thomas Browne— 
George Psalmanazar—The Highwaymen—The Spirit 
World. 

The NEW ARCTIC DISCOVERY. 

The OPEN POLAR SEA: a Narrative 
of a Voyage of Discovery towards the North Pole. 
By Dr. Isaac I, Hayes. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
cloth, price lis. 

“The story of this last Arctic enterprise is most 
stirring, and it is well for Dr. Hayes’s literary venture 
that this is the case, for it must be conceded that the 
great number of works on Arctic voyages has somewhat 
dulled the edge of curiosity with which they were 
formerly received by the public; but a spell of fascina- 
tion will ever cling to the narrative of brave and adven- 
turous travel, and Dr. Hayes’s heroism and endurance 
are of no common order... . This was the crowning 
feat of Dr. Hayes’s enterprise. He set up a cairn, within 
which he deposited a record, stating that after a tuil- 
seme march of forty-six days from his winter harbour 
he stood on the shores of the Polar basin, on the most 
northerly land ever reached by man. The latitude 
attained was 81 deg. 35 min.; that reached by Parry 
over the ice was 82 deg. 45 min... . What we have 
said of Dr. Hayess bvok will, we trust, send many 
readers to its pages. The Doctor's heroism is remark- 
able, and he well deserves to be bracketed with the late 
Dr. Kane in Arctic honours.—Athenxum. 

AUERBACH'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready. 

ON the HEIGHTS. By Berthold 
Averbacu. A Novel, in 3 vols. Forming the tirst 
three volumes of * Baron Tauchnitz’s New Series 
of German Authors.” Copyright in this country. 

*,* These volumes comprise as much as the ordinary 
three-volume novel, averaging 300 pages each, and of 
equally good type. They willbe found at once readable, 
portable, and well bound, suitabie to both purchaser 
and librarian. 3 vols., cloth, price 63. 





Mrs. GASKELL’S STORIES.—CHEAP EDI ION. 


RIGHT at LAST, and Other Tales. By 
the Author of “Mary Bartou,” &. New Edition, 
cloth, 23 6d. 


Mr. MACGREGOR'S NEW VOLUME. 
Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, price 5s. 


The ROB ROY on the BALTIC: the 
Narrative of the Rob Roy Canoe, on Lakes and 
Rivers of Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and on the 
Raltic and North Seas. By Joan MAcarecor, 
Trin. Coll., Cambridge, Anthor of “ A Thousand 
Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe.” 

“We recommend Mr. Maczregor's book as a pleas int 
record of a very remarkable feat in the annals of tra- 
velling.”—Athenwum. 

“Tt is enlivened with bright little p'ctures, and Mr. 
Macgregor does not attempt to say more than his readers 
will be glad to hear. His new work will, there can be 
little doubt, be as popular as its predecessor."—Examiner. 


The PRACTICAL EMIGRANT’S HANDBOOK. 
This day, in 1 vol. small post 8vo, with a Frontispiece 
View of “ The Township of Willunga,” after a sketch 
by the Author, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


LIFE'S WORK AS IT IS; or, the 
E-nigrant’s Home in Australia. By a CoLonisrt. 
With an Appendix of technical and useful informa- 
tion. The object of this work is to convey, through 
the vehicle of a pleasant story, information of a 
really practical and useful character on all matters 
which the writer, after long experience as a colonist, 
believes to be of essential interest to emigrants and 
settlers. 


The SCHOOL-HOUSES of HALLE. 
This day, price 3s 6d, cloth. 


FAITH'’S WORK PERFECTED: the 


Rise and Progress of the Orphan Houses of Halle. 
From the German of Francxe. By WiuLiam L. Gace. 


Mr. BURRITT’S NEW BOOK. 
ow ready. 

The MISSION of GREAT SUFFER- 
INGs. By Extinu Buruitr. 12mo. Choicely 
priuted at the Chiswick Press. Cloth extra, 5s. 

“Mr. Burritt strikes this chord of sympathy with 
suffering in tones that make the reader's heart thrill 
within him. But the tales he tells of the present age 
must not be allowed to leave the impression that we 
have sailed into an Utopian period of a living and uni- 
versal Jove both of God and man. They do prove—and 
it is a precious and cheering thing, although not the 
most preciouS—that the present generation is promptly 
pitiful at any cost of self-sacrifice towards evils that it 
really feels to be evils, disease and hunger, and cold and 
nakedness. Tuelbook is a specimen of powerful, heart- 
stirring writing.” —Guardian. 

‘* This is a most valuable work on a subject of deep 

importance, The object is to show the aim aud action 

of great sufferings in the development of Christian faith 
and of spiritual life.” —Observer. 

“ He has exemplified this sentiment by many touching 
and beautiful narratives of national and individual 
veneticence and self-sacritice.”"—Star. 

* The theme is one of the oldest in Christian literature. 
Its literary value here is in the strong personality of the 
writer, his earnestness and good intentions.”—Athenwum. 

“A very thoughtful book, carefully written; and the 
calm, Meditutive style of the writer adds a charm toa 
highly interesting volume.”—Public Opinion. 

“Oue of the surprising features of Elihu Burritt’s 
book is the great variety of subjects, from all nations 
and periods, which he has contrived to bring together, 
without confusion or Crowding iuto less than 300 pages 
of neat priut."—Morning Advertiser. , 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Milton House, Ludgate Hill. 


————_ 


13 Great MARLBOROUGH Streep 


HURST AND BLACKETTs 
NEW WORKS. 


Sixth Edition of New Ameria 


By W. Herwortu Drx¢ 7 P 
iputlons, 30s. a Coe With aye 

“A very interesting book. Mr. Di 
thoughtfally and well. He gives usan 
of the Mormons, aud striking deseripti 
he saw and the conversations he held 
Saints."—TZimes. 

** There are few books of this season i A 
much general curiosity as Mr. Dixon's ven et guste 
and instructive work on New America, The book 2 
really interesting fro:n the first page to the last, and ‘6 
tains a large an unt of valuable aud curioug’ — 
tion.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A Trip to the Tropics and Home 


through AMERICA. By the Marquis of 
gh ) } ais of " 
1 vol., with Illustrations, 15s, ’ lam, 
‘‘A pleasant record of travel in the Weste 
; ; : to | 
and the United States. We can offer Lord oe 
Congratulations on his first essay as a trayell wis 
” " er 
author.”"—Athenxu n. sad a 
“Lord Lorne’s book is pleasantly written. Tt is th 
unaffected narrative of a traveller of considera varia 
partiality and desire for inform tion.” —Saturd ay Review 


Wild Life among the Pagifi 


ISLANDERS. By E. H. Lamont, Esq. 8yo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 18s, i 
“This handsome, well illustrated book is fall of ine 
terest.” —Observer. 


Nooks and Corners in Old France. 


By the Rev. Gorge MusGRave, MLA, Oxon, 2 
vols., with [ilustrations, 24s. 


A Lady’s Glimpse of the Late 


WAR in BOHEMIA. By Lizzie SELINA Epgy, 
1 vol., with Iilustrations, Lvs 6d. 


Life in a French Chateau, By 


Hubert E. H. Jernixauam, Esq. Second Edition, 
1 vol., with Illustvations, 10s 6d. 


A Book about Lawyers. By J. 


C. JEAFFRESON, Burrister-at-Law, New, revised, 
and cheaper Edition. 2 vols., 24s. 


A Winter with the Swallows in 


ALGERIA. By Maricpa BerHam Epwarps, 840, 
with Illustrations, 15s, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Raymond’s Heroine. 3 vols, 
Two Marriages. By the Author 


of * Johu Halifax,’ &c. 2 vols. 
* All the stories by the author of ‘John Halifax’ hare 
an excellent moral —something tangible, real, aud satis 
factory." —Pall Mall Gazette, 


My Son’s Wife. By the Author of 


“Caste,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A good novel. There is great interest i: the tale.” 


—Observer. 
Off the Line. By Lady Charles 
‘* A story with a genuine interest."—Athenzum. 


Tuynne. 2 vols. 
“ An admirable work.’—Post. 


Sybil’s Second Love. By Julia 


KavanaGu, Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Miss Kavanagh has power and feeling, and writes 
our language weil." —Athenzum. 


Maidenhood. By Mrs. 8, A. Marsh, 


‘** Maidenhood ' contains minute painting of character 
and pleasant inzident."—Atheneum. 


Constance Rivers. By Lady Bar- 


Retr LENNARD. 3 vols. (Just ready. 
aiege teen aS 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for APRIL. 
Postage free on application. 


BOOKS FOR ALL PURCHASERS. 

See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LIST for APBIL. 
This List contains Baker's Albert Nyanza; Whately’s 
Memoirs; Ecce Homo; Jeatfreson’s Book about Li 
yers ; Palgrave’s Arabia ; and more than Ove T'bousan 

other Popular Books at the lowest current prices. ; 
MUDIE’S SELE?t LIBRARY, _ Limited, New 

OXFORD StREET. 
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Just published. 

NITED SLATES’ BONDS and 

SECURITINS. WHAT THEY ARE, THE! 

COST, and the INTERES? THEY PAY; with iliustre- 
tions of the Exchange of Sterling into American ‘ ur 
rency, and vic» versa; aud many other items bpd 
may ve of interest to those desirous of intormati pried 
cerning American Finances and Exchange G ‘RITH 
application, with stamped address. BELDING, K road 
and Co., American Bankers and Mercuants, 89 








bard street, Lon lon, E.C. 
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THE POEMS 


TRAN 


From W. 


when they are 


Just published, and may be had at all the Libraries, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 73 6d. 


OF VALERIUS CATULLUS. 


SLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE, WITH LIFE OF THE POET, EXCURSUS, 
AND ILLUSTRATIVE 


NOTES. 
By JAMES CRANSTOUN, B.A. 


Y. Seutar, Esq., M.A. Oxon., late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, Professor of Humanity in the University of Edinburgh. —* 1 have read 
ith great interest and pleasure the Translations from Catullus which you were kind enough to send to me in the course of last summer. I believe 
wrth gre published they will rank among the best of our recent translations from the ancient poets.” 


Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 








—S—— 


ITS 


TROPICAL CLIMATES. 


4—THE HYGIENE OF LIGHT. 


INFLUENCE 
By FORBES WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L. Oxon. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and ©O., Paternoster Row. 


DR. FORBES WINSLOW'S NEW WORK. 


Published This Day, in feap. 8vo, pp. 300, price 6s, cloth. 


LIGHT: 


ON LIFE AND HEALTH. 


The Work is divided into Four Parts :— 


{-THE EFFECT OF SOLAR LIGHT AND HEAT ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE LIFE. 
g<_THE INFLUENCE OF LUNAR LIGHT ON THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM, AND ON THE DISEASES OF 


g—THE ALLEGED EFFECT OF THE MOON ON THE INSANE. 





—— -— 




















YEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Rev. BALDWIN BROWN'’S NEW WORK. 
IDOLATRIES, OLD and NEW: their 
Cause and Cure. By J. Batpwin Brows, B.A, 
Author of “The Home Life,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
cloth. 
By the same Author. 


The DIVINE LIFE IN MAN. 
Second edition, 7s 6d. 


FIRST YEAR of PUBLICATION. 
The CHRISTIAN YEAR-BOOK; 


Containing a Summary of Christian Work, and the 
Resulis of Missionary Effort throughout the World. 
Crown 8vo, 4s, cloth, 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY: from 
the Opening of the Long Parliament to the Death 
of Oliver Cromwell. By JOHN SrovuGuron. 2 vols. 
8vo, price 23s, cloth. 

“We hail the publication of these volumes as a valu- 
able contribution to the history of a grand period of our 
English annals. The matter is thoroughly digested and 
clearly unfolded. Presented in aclear and well wrought 
style by one who is master of his subject, it holds the 
reader with unfailing interest."— London Quarterly 


“These volumes furnish a sterling illustration of the 
adage that history is philosophy teaching by example. 
We hope that all parties in Church and State will care- 
fully study this gallery of national portraits, in which 
they will find the features of their ancestors depicted 
} ~ aaa faithfuluess and impartiality."—Jlorning 

ar, 


Th BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. XC., for APRIL, price és. 
1—Ferdinand Christian von Baur. 
2—Charles Lamb. 
3—Bauking Reform. 
4—Church Buttresses. 
5—Mrs. Gaskell. 
6—Nichoi's Puritan Divines. 
7—The Post Office and Electric Telegraph. 
8—Sioughton’s Ecclesiastical History. 
$—Working Men and Religious Institutions. 
10—Contemporary Literature. 


SECOND EDITION of MICAH the 
PRIESTMAKER. A Handbook on Ritualism, 
By Rey. T. Binney. With additions. Crown 8vo, 
5s, cloth. 

“Mr. Binney’s able, generous, discriminating, and 

nest discussion of the Ritualistic question may be 

read with advantage by all parties."—Christian Spectator. 


MEMORIALS of the CLAYTON 
FAMILY. With Unpublished Correspondence of 
the Countess of Huntingdon, Lady Glenorchy, the 
Revs. Join Newton, A. Toplady, &c., &c. By the 
Rev. Thomas W. Aveling Kingsland. In 1 vol. 8vo, 
with Portraits, 12s. (On the 22nd inst. 

London: Jac KSON, WALFoRD, and Hopver, 27 Pater- 

Ooster row. 








This day is published, price 6s 6d. 
THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR for the YEAR 1867. Deum Timeto: 
Regem Honorato: Virtutem Colito: Discipliuis Bonis 
Peram Dato.—Stat. Acad. Cantab. 
Cambridge: De1Gutoy, Beir, and Co. 
London: Beit and Darpy. 








On the 20th inst., 2 vols. demy 8vo, 26s. 


CLAVERIN G S&S. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
With Sixteen Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





Now ready, with Portrait, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND SPEECHES 
LORD PLUNKET. 


By His GRANDSON, the Hon. DAVID PLUNKET. 
With an Introductory Preface by Lord Brougham, 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








In a few days, demy 8vo, 15s. 


TURKEY AND THE CRIMEAN WAR. 


A NARRATIVE OF HISTORICAL EVENTS. 
By Rear-Admiral Sir ADOLPHUS SLADE, 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


K.C.B. 








CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERALISM. 


T HE DA Y. 


Price ONE PENNY. 
Office: 49 ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 








ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 


(Late HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. Established 103 Years.) 
“ Chi Legge Regge.” 


DAILY EXCHANGE of BOOKS WITHIN a CIRCUIT of 3 MILES, ensuring a more speedy 
supply of New Books than any other Establishment. 


Country Subscriptions Carriage Free within 100 Miles. 
Between 100 and 200 Miles the Return Box paid. 


40 Volumes of Modern Works at a time for £5 5s per annum, 
or 200 Volumes for £21. 


Terms, Lists of New Books, &c., free on application. 
OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
City Oflice—52 Cheapside, E.C. 
Manchester Branch—25 Corporation Street. 
Depots in all the Principal Cities and Towns. 
Paris Agency—64 Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré. 
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NEW WORKS. 





The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLVI., APRIL, 


[On Tuesday next. 


1567, 8vo, price 6s. 
CoNTENTS. 

1—COUNT BEUGNOT'S MEMOIKS. 
2—ARCHZOLOGY of NORTH AMERICA. 
3—The PRUSSIAN CAMPAIGN of 1866. 
4—PASTEUR on SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. 
5—LIFE and WORKS of HANS HOLBEIN. 
6—RITUALISM. 

7—The REIGN of LOUIS XV. 
8—CORRESPONDENCE of WILLIAM IV. with EARL GREY. 
9—FATAL ACCIDENTS in COAL MINES. 

10—TODD on PARLIAMENTrARY GOVERNMENT. 


2. 
DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, Political, 


Philosophical, and Historical. By JoHN Stuart Mint, M.P. Vol. IIT, 12s, 


(On Tuesday next. 


NOTICE.—Dr. OGILVIE'S SCHOor 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLIgy 
LANGUAGE: Etymological, Pronouncin, 
and Explanatory, imperial 16mo, cloth, hes 
edges, 5s 6d, will be published on TUESDAy 
NEXT. 


Biackre and Son, 44 Paternoster row, 


NEW CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


This day is published, Vol. L, demy 8vo, cloth, price 183, 
THE HISTORY OF THE NORMAN CONQUES? 
OF ENGLAND: 
ITS CAUSES AND ITS RESULTS. 





By Epwanp A. Freeman, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 


3, 
* No one hitherto, till Mr. Freeman has addressed himself to the giganti 
The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales tO | with the happiest results, has gone through the labour of ‘Working: Sigantic task, ana 


the Present Day. By Gsorcs Henry Lewes. Third Edition, enlarged. 
vols, 8vo, 30s. (In a few days. 


4. 
SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By | Possession for ever’ —Athenaum. 


James ANTHONY FrovupE, M.A. 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


5. 
The OXFORD REFORMERS of 1498. By Frepericx 


SEEBOBM. 8yO. (On Thursday next. 


6. 
Sir JAMES STEPHEN’S ESSAYS in ECCLESIAS- 


TICAL BIOGRAPHY. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7a 6d. 


7. 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE: his Friends and his 


Times, By Joun Camppect Cotqunoun. Second Edition. Post 8yv0, 93. 


8, 
ENGLAND and CHRISTENDOM. By the Most 


Rev. Archbishop Mannina. Post 8vo, 16a 6d. 


th ‘ 
2 | the gold from the dross, distinguishing truth from error, and building up Pe 


of all, showing tbat men then were moved by the same impulses that stir them to 
action now, aud telling their story with a charm that woos the ear, wins the 
gives pleasant questions for the judgment to solve, and confers oa memory a bright 


This day is published, 18mo, cloth, price 3s 61. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCH IN Tue 
APOSTOLIC AGE. 


TO WHICH IS ADDED AN ESSAY ON DOGMATIC PREACHING, 


By the late W. W. Suircey, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, - 
and Canon of Christ Church. » 


This day is published, demy 8¥0, cloth, price 13s, 


THE SOPHISTES AND POLITICUS OF PLATO, 


WITH A REVISED TEXT AND ENGLISH NOTES, 
By Rev. Lewis Campsect, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews, 





Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. 
By Georce F. Cuampers, F.R.A.S., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
With numerous Illustrations. 
“All the principal departments of Astronomy are discussed by the author inan 


9. 
LIBER LIB RORUM ° its Structure Limitations, and exceedingly lucid fashion, in separate sections or books, and the greatest care seems 
° ’ 


Pai pose; a Friendly Communication to a Reluctant Sceptic. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


10 


VIRGIL’S AENEID. Translated into English Verse. 


By J. Contxcton, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 92. 


il. 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS Delivered to the University 


of St. Andiew. By Joun Stuart Mitt, M.P., Rector. People’s Edition, 1s; 


Library Edition, 5s. 


12. 
A BRIEF GREEK SYNTAX and HINTS on 


GREEK ACCIDENCE; with some Reference to Comparative Philology, and 
with lilustrations from various Modern Languages. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, 


(On Thursday next. 


13. 
The JOURNAL of a HOME LIFE. By Etizaseru 


M. Sewe t, Author of “ Amy Herbert,” &c. Post 8vo, 93 6d. 


14. 
IRISH HOMES and IRISH HEARTS. By Fanyy 


Tay.or, Author of ** Eastern Hospita's,” &c. Price 73s 6d. (Nearly ready. 


15. 
BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERA- 


TURF, and ART. Reconstructed and re-edited by the Author and the Rev. 
G. W. Cox, M.A. 3 yuls., 63s. [On Thursday next. 


15. 
GWILT’S ENCYCLOP_EDIA of ARCHITECTURE. 


te-edited by Wyarr Parworrit. With nearly 400 additional Woodcuts by O. 
Jewitt. 8vo, 523 Gd. 


ly 


URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFAC- 


TURES, and MINES. Rewriiten and enlarged by R. Hunt, F.R.S. With 2,000 
Woodcurs, 3 vols., £4 14s 6d. (Jn a few days. 


18, 


LIGHT: its Influence on Life and Health. By Forzes 


Winstow, M.D., D.C.L., Oxon. Feap. Svo, 6s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 


to have been taken by him to bring together the latest infor:nation upon the various 
Bubjects....+0..+++. The whole of these descriptive chapters are illustrated with 
numerous wood engravings of great beauty."— Westminster Review. 


Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press, and Published by Macarutan and Co, 
London, Publishers to the University. 





This day is published, demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 

(DEDICATED by PERMISSION to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES.) 

A MONTH IN RUSSIA, 
DURING THE MARRIAGE OF THE CZAREVITCH. 


By Epwarp Dicey. With Photographic Portraits. 
MacmiLuan and Co., London. 





Just published, demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
NEW WORK by the ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 


STUDIES IN THE GOSPELS. 


By R. Cuenevix Trencn, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





CONINGTON’S JENEID, NEW EDITION. 


Second Edition, revised, crown 8vo, price 9s, cloth, or 152, bound in cul by Riviere. 


T= JENEID of VIRGIL, translated into English Verse. By 
Jonn Contnotoy, M.A., Corpus Professor of Litin in the University of Oxford. 
“The above extracts, though no more 
than average, and by no means the most 
character.stic specimens of the writer's 
peculiar excellence in translation from 
the Latin, will suffice, we think, to re- 
commend Professor Conington’s version 
to English readers as the very b st and 


most attractive that we have of a poet, who, 
in the opinion of the Author of the 
‘Christian Year,’ was, with the single ele 
ception of Sophocles, the purest-mim 
and mo-t religious of the ancieut Pagan 
classics."—John Bull. 








London: LoncMans, Greey, and Co., Paternoster row. 
—— 





Now ready, price 4s 61. 
EROISM. By Horace Frerp, B.A. Lond. Showing that 
Maukind consists of Angels and Devils journeying to the homes of their 
delight iu Heaven and Hell; also, showing how God's love is justified in the creation 
of both, and gives them, while both are but Creatures, the feeling that they are 
Creators, self-existent, and independent, 


Lonemans, GREEN, Reaper, and Dyer. 





Second Edition, with additions, price Is. 

T= PURCHASE SYSTEM in the BRITISH ARMY. By 
Sir Cuartes E. TrEveEtyanN, K.C.B. 

London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row, E.C. 
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Lonpon: Printed by Joun Campnect, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex. at 13 Exeter Street, Strand, 
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and Published by him at the “Specrarog” Office, No. 1 Wellingtou Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April 13, 167. 
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